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[Tis impossible, of course, for anybody to speak with confidence of the 
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i present condition of the canvass. Those who know most are least 


likely to speak their real mind about it. But it is safe to say that 
the Republicans have recovered somewhat from the depression caused 


. the Maine election, and their gains in the town elections in Con- 


necticut would seem to show that their condition is better than it 


seemed a fortnight ago. The prophecies on both sides with regard to 
the Ohio and Indiana elections are about equally extravagant. The 
Republican plan of “scaring the business men” seems hardly suc- 
cessful, as the fears of business men show themselves unerringly in the 
stock market, which gives no sign whatever of depression or forebod- 
and, in fact, the 


that the country is, for all political purposes, insensible 


accounts from all branches of business indicate 
to fear. The 
chances are that we are on the eve of another great speculative fever 


ing; 


there are manifest signs of it already in England—and that the political 
uncertainty simply prevents its running its course with greater rapidity. 
The election over, particularly if there is no danger of a disputed count, 


we shall probably see the “business man” escaping from the political 
committees to indulge in the wildest excesses of confidence in the fu- 
ure of his country, whether under Hancock or Garfield, 
Mr. Evarts has made his speech in this city last week. He casti- 
gated the Democrats at considerable length and with great elaboration ; 
eulogized Mr. Hayes and General Garfield; compared Abraham Lin- 
coln to Servius Tullius and General Hancock to Tarquinius Superbus; 
twitted Mr. English on being a rich banker, and insinuated that he dis- 
played his interest in the toiling millions much in the same fashion as 
a certain lawyer in the son of his old friend, by charging him $35 for re- 
covering a debt of $50; “ pointed with pride” to what the Republican 
party has done for the prosperity of the country; pointed out, apropos 
of Hancock’s letters, that letters are all very well, but they are not 
“ transactions ” ; compared the record of the two parties ; commented on 
and illustrated with figures the extent to which the right of suftrage 
is denied at the South ; made fun of the relations between the South and 
the Northern Democrats, and also of the piety of the Democrats; work- 


ed in a eulogy of General Arthur very dextrously and successfully, con- 


sidering what a delicate task it must have been, by calling him “ our 
Sb d oS 


townsman and friend,’’ and by declaring that he never sought an 
honor, “ but took such as came to him,” and that “in the lead of great 
administrations of public affairs he has been trusted and honored.” 
The duty which the members of this Administration seem to feel called 
on to perform towards General Arthur is so difficult that any of them 
engaged in it is entitled to our deepest sympathy, particularly as they 
have failed thus far to placate Mr. Conkling, who treats their efforts 
with undisguised contempt. 


Senator Bayard’s New York speech has apparently had an effect 
which illustrates the difficulty Democratic orators find in treating finan- 
cial questions acceptably to the various factions of their party. It is 
considered to have been very inopportune in Indiana, we infer from the 
fact that Weaver, who is giving unremitting attention to next week's 
election in that State, has made it a Greenback campaign document, 
and sown it broadcast to show his followers the folly of fusion with 
Democrats. Some of them are not inclined to pay much attention to 
it and express great confidence in the “record” of Landers, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor. Others go so far as to accuse Weaver 
of being in league with the Republicans, and one Dyer D. Lum, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Greenback National Committee, has written a 
letter in which he “ discloses” that the Greenback canvass is “n anipu- 
lated in the interest of the Republican party, and General Weaver's ex- 
penses borne, in a large measure, from the Republican campaign fund.” 
He mentions Senator Jones, of Nevada, as an important individual 
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contributor, and refers t rious « d 
I rs ¢ t | n Nat 4 n ( Ss 
charge Transa of this kind, of « 1 with 
a great deal « ‘ t bsence of 1 e pr t he iS 
vet given it seems to 3 ( to the Rep s to n » that 
Lum has been bought as to the Democrats to contend that Weaver 
has been. In any case Weaver and his alleged allies have the better of 
their opponents, since it is a necessary premise { the p f the 
latter that straight voting on the part of the Greenbackers will be worse 
for them than for the Republicans. In the light of Mr. Bayan | \ 
this must be taken to be ridiculous. 

Mr. Schurz has delivered ar umpa time 1 
German to the Germans of Cleveland, O \ rked | ; 
usual excellence of method. He did not seek to diseu t short 
comings either of the Republican party or of the present Administrat 
but maintained that both had somehow brought about t thr essen- 
tials of good government, viz., “intelligent, ecor usIness- 
like administration ; a financial policy based on seund princi it 
and steady in its aims; and internal and external peace, an enadly 


understanding between different sectior 





society ”’; and if this were true, asked wv 


The only criticism to be made on this is that tl 


has had many and great virtues, is not supported 
who manage the party machinery. On the contrary, they lose no op- 
portunity of deriding and belittling it, and consequently prevent the party 
irom getting credit in the voters’ eves for whatever good ther« 
Administration, and lead many Republicans to make up their minds 
that no party which does not think such an administration a good ont 
is fit to be entrusted with power. This constitutes the t ditticulty 
of any orator who undertakes to speak for both the party and the Ad- 
ministration. Apropos of the German Republicans, we notice that the 
German Independent Republicans in this city, in giving in their adhesion 
to the Gartield ticket the other day, considerably enlarge 1 the rebel 
claims” argument, and set down the amount of these claims at ‘ thou- 
sands of millions of dollars,” making them includ e Confederate 
debt. This shows that the excitement is crowing some Wag IS so 
helping the cause by advertising for Confederate bonds, thus enabling 
the Republicans to say: ‘“ Here is a Democrat who wants to buy Con- 
federate bonds, and of course he would not buy them if he di t ex- 
pect them to be paid in case Hancock is elected Phe ems to be 
a passion among the Democrats for giving away public money. Would 
they not probably, if they came into power, sell the United States cheap 
to France ? 

The’ 7¢mes has inflicted a bad “ beat ” on its Republican contempo- 


raries by getting in advance of them the report of a conversation be- 
nd a Methodist minister 


furnishes a frank 


: . : ae ees ee 
tween General Gran in which the ex-Presi- 


dent explanation of General Hancock's character 


and career and of the famous “General Order No. 40.”" It appears, 
according to General Grant, that after getting one vote at the Demo- 


cratic Convention of 1864 General Hancock was a changed man. The 


Presidential bee had got into his bonnet and completely bewildered him 
1 


both as to his rights and duties. A band of robbers in Louisiana, 

} } . Me \TY)} ; - + ] vs) rec] 
composed of the then Governor and three Commissioners, had entered 
into a conspiracy to plunder the State by selling or raising money on its 


bonds below the limits fixed by the act under which they were issued. 
General Sheridan, finding this out, removed these guilty officials from 
office ; and Grant, as ‘"Commander-in-chief, sustained Sheridan, against 
the entreaties of President Johnson. But Johnson then superseded Sheri- 
dan by Hancock, and Hancock, in spite of a forcible remonstrance from 
General Grant, removed Sheridan’s governor and commissioners, and 
was going, General Grant gives us to understand, to restore the old set 
when he stopped him, and Hancock thereupon asked to be relieved 


on the ground that if he was 
This, 1 
peared, but its effect is much weakened by a little addendum in which 


ae -ed with he could do cood 

intericred vitn e could Go no go . 
, . } + ‘ 

regarding its source, is the best campaign story that has yet ap- 








G ( s f ! } pul lican 
] rst, “the « er of th 

( I nad ¢ ‘ ‘ tl pe- 

lid S d third, the b f 

t rt | lation th re rd to con- 

us control of much desirable com- 

Mexico, c of dealing with pecple who only 

lave labor,” ete. There is something almost pathetic in the sim- 
plicity of this, especially in the notion that consuls in some manner fix 


the channels of trade, and can take it away from slaveholders who will 


only take “ sterling in exchange for their goods,” but it is not judicious 
to k it on as a rider to a campaign story. Must not even General 
Grant's warmest admirers be a little shocked by his descending to the 
work of acampaign story-teller for the detriment of a candidate whose 


for a man before 


“rose up,” and on 


iISINess 


ht to be? Is this fit br 


rdinge ‘onklineg 
ording to Conking, 


mpe titor he sous 


whom a whole continent, 
whom monarchs gazed with en ind admiration. 


has subs 


corrections 
, Most of 
them, considering that they are corrections in a campaign story, are 
He moditied his statement about the men 
urging his nomination at Chicago—that he desired the 
out of respect to them—by saying that what he meant 


Grant quently made numerous 


but 


General 
story,” admitted its substantial correctness. 
not worth reproducing. 
who were 
nomination 
Was taat it was only out of regard for them that he did not withdraw 


his name. He closes, in the second version, with the following tribute to 
his friend, Mr. Conk 
or that has been in public life since the beginning of the Government. 
He had 


taught him to reason and cor- 
It ought to 


ling: “I regard him as the greatest mind in public life 


He has the advantage of having been trained from his infancy. 
a father of unusual ability, 
rected his errors. He has grown to great proportions.” 


be said in excuse for this that General Grant owed Mr. Conkling this 


who early 


eulogy on current account; but the affair is, from any point of view, a 


painful episode in the canvass. 


The other stories are, perhaps, on the whole better. One is that 
General Garfield is going to retire from the contest, and that the late 
visit of Messrs. Grant, Conkling, and Logan to his home at Mentor was 
made for the purpose of arranging the details of this touching act of 
Another is that Mr. English is going to retire in case 
The activity of the British Free- 


self-sacrifice. 
Indiana is carried by the Republicans. 
Traders in spreading their diabolical literature in the rural districts is 
something atrocious. Two men, evidently Englishmen, were heard by 
a correspondent of the 7yzduze recently conversing about the tariff in 
a restaurant. One remarked, “ If we don’t succeed in getting the tariff 
removed we shall have to retaliate and put a duty on the cheese and 
butter that America is shipping to us.’” The correspondent, listening 
further, discovered that they were “ os¢exszbly agents of English houses.” 
Men of this class ought to be closely watched by the Repubiican Com- 


mittee. The threat to clap duties on American cheese and butter 
could only emanate from desperate adventurers, and their bold utterance 
of it in a restaurant shows what we may expect from this class in case 
Hancock is elected. 
Mr. Conkling seldom resorts to an historical allusion or parallel with- 
out getting things wrong, history, whether ancient, modern, recent, or 
contemporary, not being in his line. Thus, in his recent comparison of 
the treatment of the South by the North to that of France by the victo- 
rious Germans he says that Germany took from France “a heavy tri- 
bute besides the rich provinces of Alsace and Lorraine’; but when “we 
conquered the South not one farthing of tribute was raised,” etc. Now, 
this does not look as if Mr. Conkling’s estimable father had taught him 
to reason in his childhood with the care reported by General Grant. 
When we conquered the South we inflicted an enormous pecuniary 
penalty, probably much surpassing the German indemnity, consisting of 
the enforced repudiation of the Confederate debt and State debts in- 
curred in aid of the Rebellion; of the destruction of the Confederate 
currency, Which had some value, though not much, and, finally, of the 
d participation in the burden of the United States debt incurred 
We do not think all this has the slightest 


enlorce 


the conquest. 


n making 


bearing on any of the problems now before us, but we maintain that 
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the first step in real pacification and reconciliation must be a total cece 


] 


ation, or at least a considerable diminuticn, of the lying and falsifica. 
tion on both sides about the war and its consequences, and in this 
is in other good things, the victors are bound to set the example, 

For 1 Id continues to flow to New York at the rate of about 
$3,500,c00 to 54,000,000 per wer k, the re eipts cince the first week i; 


What is remarkable 
cent arrivals is that they have occurred when the domestic movement 


August having been over $28,coo,0co. about re- 
of the principal exportable commodities (cotton and breadstuffs) has 
been comparatively small. A great deal of foreign exchange has been 
and is making against the shipment to Europe of railroad bonds and 
stocks. 


duced, and the prospect of large gold imports, so far as the commercial] 


During the week the rates for sterling exchange were again re- 


situation is concerned, is better than it was at the beginning of August 
The week at the Stock Exchange was one of advancing prices and 
buoyancy. This condition of affairs was made possible at a time when 
the public are buying few securities by the fact that speculators had 
“oversold” the leading stocks to an extent which created a large de- 
mand for them when they were frightened into buying them back, as 
they were during the week by the continued heavy imports of gold and 
the attendant easy money market, by the keeping up of the receipts 
of the railroads, and by the disappearance of what may be called the 
political scare. The October interest on the public debt, amounting to 
something more than $7,000,000, is coming out. 
to the statement issued on the Ist inst., shows a reduction during Si p- 


The debt, according 
tember of close on to $9,000,000, which makes the reduction since the 
beginning of the fiscal year, June 30 last, $26,578,112. The Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington have issued a statement showing that the debt 
has been reduced since 1865 nearly $900,000,000o—to show, of course 
how well the public finances have been managed under Republican 
rule. It shows also the excessive taxation which has been imposed on 
a country where everything is abundant except capital, and where 
money is worth, to use in business, probably an average of ten percent. 
per annum. 


The Pan-Presbyterian Council, whose sessions closed last week at 
Philadelphia, was perhaps noteworthy for the frankness of its discussior 
upon matters of faith, and for the indisposition it showed to do any- 
thing beyond discussing them. It is reported to have listened with 
much contentment and frequent manifestations of individual approval 
to an ultra-Calvinist exposition and enforcement of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment; but this was wholly unofficial, and, on the other 
hand, witness was borne to the existence of the so-called “liberal ten- 
dencies ” which we noticed last week in a review of that very signifi 
work, ‘Scotch Sermons. 1880’ Dr. Robert Flint, professor of theo- 
logy in the University of Edinburgh, was especially desirous that the 
church should “be on the alert to keep up with the times” and make 
The obvious difficulty in the way of this latter, 





“progress in faith.” 


considering the strict conservatism usually insisted upon in interpreting 


“the faith once delivered,” he did not explain except. by alluding to 
“God's fresh disclosures of himself.” But in the debate which fol- 
lowed his paper, and in the course of which he was vigorously attacked 
for preferring to “confront the irreverence of agnosticism with piety,” 
instead of combating it with “the mere exercise of discipline,” he was 
ingeniously defended on the ground that to assume the Westminster 
Confession to be final and unalterable was to give it the same sanction 
as the Bible, and was therefore “ idolatrous.” As to heresy, the ground 
generally taken was that a preacher who could no longer hold to the 
express tenets of the church should leave its communion, though 
there was enough intimation of “ private misgivings ” to warrant the in- 
ference that there is an increasing number, even in the Presbyterian 
ministry, who value the evident advantages of harmonious and organized 
action in their main business of teaching their followers how to live, 
above a perfect concord in details of creeds. 


This view is taken with courageous explicitness by the English colo- 
nists who, under the leadership of Tom Hughes, are about to institute 
a community in Tennessee called Rugby. It was formally dedicated 
Tuesday, and after various religious services Mr. Hughes made an ad- 
dress of some length in which he explained the objects and scope of 
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the community and announced the colonists’ intention of trying the ex- 


periment “ Whether the members of different Christian denominations 





ot agree well enough to us x for their several acts of 
rship.” There is to be no attempt to interfere with individual free- 
m on the one hand, and, on the other, the importance to a com- 
nity « f some sort of public rec ognition oi religion is to be acknow- 


leed. 


such a scheme have been as likely to originate as in the 


It is to be observed that perhaps nowhere else would precisely 
Anglican com- 


union, Which is more reproached than any other denomination for 


social and industrial ar- 


its variety of views and the looseness with which they are held, at 
least by the Broad-Church party. As to the 

rangements, Mr. Hughes remarked that in these they should also en- 
deavor to illustrate the implication of the word “ community,” and that, 
though they should all be living in their own houses, they should so far 


tr 
ti) 


to have things in common as to modify, if possible, the operations 
of the law of the survival of the fittest, and in some degree at any rate 
live for instead of on each other. Practical and material details to this 
end are, so far as they go, simple and familiar enough both in this country 
and in England, as Mr. Hughes said. He also took occasion to contra- 
dict the impression which has got abroad that the settlement is in- 
tended to be an English colony in any exclusive sense ; on the contrary, 


it is open to all who subscribe to the conditions already agreed upon. 


The situation in the Levant has not changed. The Sultan has ap- 
plied to the Emperor of Germany to mediate, but the Emperor has 
refused, because he is himself a party. The Ulemas are urging the Sul- 
tan not to yield to the infidels, and on some days he seems determined 
to resist to the last extremity, but on others he asks for time for further 
consideration. He got a postponement until Monday or Tuesday in 
this way last week, and Prince Nikitka, of Montenegro, is now said to 
have informed Admiral Seymour that the near approach of bad wea- 
ther makes prompt action imperative. The delay in the meantime is 
giving a chance to the Philo-Turks to raise their voices in various 
places. In Hungary they are so strong as to have extracted from M. 
Tisza, the Premier, a declaration that the coercion of Turkey will pro- 
bably not be attempted. In London there is talk of indignation meet- 
ings; but the Jingoes are now afraid or ashamed gf appearing as friends 
of the Turks, so it is on behalf of the Albanians that they propose to 
be indignant. As far as one can judge from the language of the Libe- 
ral papers and from the apparent necessities of Mr. Gladstone's posi- 
tion, there seems no doubt that he will, even if left alone by the other 
Powers, push Turkey to the wall. An impotent demonstration would 
not simply ruin his whole foreign policy, but bring the fleet, on which 
England has mainly to rely for weight on the Continent, into contempt ; 
so that he will probably go to Constantinople sooner than resign him- 
self to being foiled at Dulcigno. In any case, he is sure of Russia's 
standing by him to the last. 


The Porte has sent the Powers a fresh note, which, like ail the 
former ones, is dilatory and evasive. It proposes a new Greek frontier 
line, much further south, and leaving Janina to Turkey; promises to 
make the “reforms” in Asia Minor in three months and the reforms 
in Europe as soon as convenient, and invites the foreign bondholders to 
send delegates to Constantinople to make an arrangement for receiving 
certain branches of the revenue in pledge for the payment of their inte- 
rest. All these things, however, on condition that the naval demon- 
stration be abandoned, or, in other words, on condition that the Powers 
go home and let the Sultan alone for the winter. 
is reinforcing Riza Pasha at Dulcigno, and a Turkish frigate has been 
busy landing arms and provisions on the coast. The opinion of the 
London press seems to be that the note will be treated as simply an ex- 
cuse for delay. 
statement that England, as a preliminary to further action, has asked 


In the meantime he 


The Russian Noyve Vremya is the authority for the 
Russia, probably as the only Power likely to go on with her, what her 


ulterior designs in the East are. 
information should not have been asked for before now. 


It seems unlikely, however, that this 


The Jingo party in England have been for a good while sufficiently 
sickened with the Afghan war to give up completely their old pro- 
gramme of a subservient Amir at Kabul, with a British resident to 
watch him. Even General Roberts, who shared the Beaconsfield fever, 
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expressed his gladness at a dinner recently given him 

political officers were to remain behind after the army had left. But 
they have still clung to the hope that the new Gover would at least 
hold on to Kandaha r, for th of the prestige ! t wl 

v to ping up OUL it l Cabinet h nowever, I lutely de- 
cide to quit Kandahar also, Recent events ha shown t t { S 
no more security for a foreign force there than elsewhere ; that Sir Henn 
Rawlinson’s theory about the superior peaceableness of Eastern Afghan- 
istan is no better than his other theories about Western Afghanistan 

that the presence of a British garrison there would be a constant pro- 
vocative to violence, and that its safety would at any time be imperilled 
by a rising or mutiny at Beluchistan; and that, in fact, the whol 


Afghan business is from first to last a crazy adventure, { 


body but the author of * Vivian Grey’ can afford to take any 


bility. A final touch to the p 


responsi- 


rformance is given by the news that ever 


since General Roberts's defeat of Ayub Khan the mollahs have been 


preaching another holy war, on the ground that the defeat was d 


of the res 


the misconduct ulars, and would not happen ag 


y 
=4 


’ 1 \ 


The latest step in civil-service reform in England has had some curi 


It seems that the female clerkships in th 


office Department have been reserved hitherto for “ladies of good 


ous features about it. 


position '’—that is, for the daughters of army officers, professi 


circum. 


bread. t 


clergymen, and of younger sons of county families—whom 
Mi is brought 
; +} 


this régime to an end by throwing these clerkships open to the 


> 


stances have compelled to earn their . Fawcett h 


CoM. 
petition of all women who can bring certificates of proticiency from any 


female college, or from the University local examiners. The change has 


raised a great outcry among the Tories, some of whom are disposed to 


on 


look on it as another assault of the Radicals on the Constitutior 


has also called out some very odd writing on that side in the newspay 

in defence of the theory that well-born women, when forced to earn their 
living, ought to be shielded in some manner from having to struggle against 
the kind of women who act as shop-girls and do commercial work. Much 


of this writing would thirty or forty years ago in England have been ac- 


+ 


cepted as a statement of mere trui now it excites great ridicule 


sms > 


Ireland nothing more important has occurred than the meeting 


In ig 
of the Annual Trades’ Union Congress, composed of workingmen from 
all parts of the country. The Irish Land Question was fully debated, 
and the effect of the present system on the wages of labor in England, 
by filling the English towns with dispossessed Irish tenants, was present- 


re 
“yi 


edin strong terms. Mr. James Redpath continues to be the leading agita- 
tor, the flames of his rhetoric making that of Mr. Parnell seem feeble 
Mr. Froude’s plan for the pacification of Ireland does 
The Pail Mall 


£ sthiddé 
) 
i 


and inadequate. 
not seem to find much favor with Liberals. Gazette 
f 


by jury is one 
"and the 


says the device of repressing crime by abolishing tria 
“on which the crudest politician in a pot-house could have hit,’ 
writer cruelly points out to the historian that even if vou abolish trial by 


jury in Ireland you cannot go as far as Jeffries and Sx nd convict 


roves 
*“85 


without evidence, and the great difficulty in the way of punishing crime 


in Ireland is that you cannot get evidence. The Carlylean cure for 


strong man and set up him to rule over 


trouble, that you must find a 


you, Which is what Mr. Froude is constantly preaching under a cloud 
of phrases, in fact never in our day seems to suit the situation. It is 
like French recipes to the Anglo-Saxon “ plain cook,” who could always 
make the dish if she had the materials or knew where to procure them. 


Ministry have apparently done a very foolish thing in 
iefort, Pyat, Blanqui, and other Reds the permission to 


Their ex- 


‘he French 
refusing Rocl 
hold a meeting and perorate about the Eastern Question. 
> is, that as the meeting was to be held to protest against war, and 
requires the Government license, if it were held it would be thought that 
the Government believed or admitted that peace was in some danger, 
This has a very Bonapartist sound about it, and is, in fact, the old justi- 
fication for interference with the press—namely, that as the papers were 
published by Government permission, the Government would be held 

The indifference the Ministry has 
shown to Rochefort’s paper, and the ruin which this indifference has 
are illustrations of the expediency of letting the 


responsible for their utterances. 


brought on the paper, 


Je +1} - hair kh ¢e° ~e ~ 
Reds talk to their hearts’ content. 











ATS AND 


of the Democratic party, as produced in its 

f ly years ba The writer thinks these doctrines con- 

{ ott! n t formidable objections to the return of this party 
to | vhile conceding that there is no danger of their leading to a 
‘ l attempt a ( on We think, on the other hand, that they 

c one of the very least of the objections to the return of the 

LD ts to power, and this for reasons which it is not difficult to 
mluce We think, reover, that the Republican love of parading 

«1 making much of m, is very useful to the Democrats, by 

helping to divert public attention from matters on which Democratic 
t ry d practice re both likely to be really dangerous to the Gov- 
( ent What made the theory of State rights which was held and 
[ ed the Southern wing of the Democratic part) before the war 


ily pernicious was the right of secession, and the @ fortzord right of 

ng Federal legislation which it involved. If this danger, as our 
” | \ nt acknowk ges, no longer exists, ull that remains of the 
State-rights doctrine is what has en called from the earliest times 
tri onstruction of the Constitution as a list of granted pow- 


natural oute both of 
and ot 
What with the 
as po 31] le, and the 


t L ye LO ot strict construction Was a me 


theory of human nature the mode 


iu-Jeflerson 
the | ( kk 


lief that man needed as little government 


ral Constitution was framed. be- 


belief 


that the States only parted with enough 


of their sovere ignty to se- 


cure them from foreign aggression and make their mutual intercourse 

sy, and that the new Government was something created by the 
States out of nothing, the dislike of having this new Government 
take a 1} thing on its lf but .what was plainly set down in the organic 
law to which it owed its existence, was natural enough in the old thir- 


known as of the 


} 
i 


States. But it is as well anything kind can be 


teen 


known that this trad y time has never taken root in the 


States formed since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. They, 
instead of regarding themselves as the creator of the Union, are forced 


Chey 


There is nothing historical about 


by the facts of their history to look on themselves as its creatures. 


owe it all they have and all they are 


the State-rights doctrine in these new communities. It is in them 


simple strict mild form of fondness for and 


belief in lo 


construction, or a very 


ul seli-government, such as is found in every country in th 


vorld, and puts no Government in peril, and is, in fact, in most coun- 


tries a useful, if not necessary, safeguard against over-centralization. 


The activity of the holders of both the strict and loose view of the 
province of all government is necessary to make any constitutional 
ystem work successfully. They form the breeching and the traces of 


the constitutional harness. 
Hut our corre spondent also overlooks the important fact of our re- 
nt history, that the view taken by 


+} 
tl 


either of the two great parties touch- 


powers of the general Government depends very much on 


hether the party itself is in office or opposition. There is nothing 


very surprising about this; it is what all our experience of human na- 


ture would lead us to expect. When the Democrats were last in power 


that is, during the terms of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan—they 


Re- 


Chey tried to make the local State institution of 


asserted as strongly the power ol the Federal Government as the 
publicans now do. 
slavery za/tona/ in every 


they 


ense of the term; they dispersed legislatures 
treated all State 


iainst the Fugitive Slave Law, for instance, as treasonable; and if 


with Federal troops issertions of rights, as 


they had remained in power they would undoubtedly have made the 
They 


or troubled by the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798. 


Federal yoke heavier every year. were not in the least dominated 


On the other hand, the Republican party began its career in 1856 as 


1 State-rights party. 


Its platform of that year contained as strong an 


sertion of the State -ngnts doctrine as any which the Democrats have 


recently put forward. When it came into power in 1860 the circum- 
stances called for an equally strong assertion of the national or loose- 
construction theory, and this was accordingly made and has been put 
Should the Democrats come into power next 


ear t +} * ' : cian of ll] three } 


Car that | } Oo: Al int branche 


in practice until now 


5 of the Government 
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there can be no reasonable doubt that we shall witness a rapid change 


of position on their part also. They will claim the largest possible field 


. ‘ hair rn mireci } . } -_ 4 
tor the use of their newly-acquired machine; they will take up on 
} ? +, ! | » hI 
one the devices created or resorted to by the Republicans for streneth- 


hich they 


and will probably invent new ones. 


° . c ' . ° 
position against W have been of late protesting 


The 


will seek to diminish the authority they will then wield and exalt the 


. - scl 
Virorousiy, 


notion that they 


sphere of State independence is one to which not only the history of 
parties in this country, but the history of parties everywhere and all ex- 
perience of human nature are opposed. Possessors of power, whether 
monarch, parliament, or party, have everywhere and always sought to 
magnify their office and extend their jurisdiction. 
in fact, not the 
powers of government, but of thcir seizure by a different body—that is, 
of the The fear that tl 


Democrats will display a magnificent and unprecedented example of 


The history of con- 


stitutional freedom is, history of a diminution of the 


transfer from the king to the parliament. 


ition in Washington is, in short, a chimera. It would be a 


self-abn 

chimera even if all the forces of our time, material as well as moral, 

were not fighting for greater centralization. The rapidly-increasi: 

needs of modern society in every field are forcing on governments mor 
"4 a 

h 


duties than they can perform. 


What is to be feared from the Democrats is something to which the 
Republicans unhappily give comparatively little attention, and for which 
they have made but little preparation, and that is bad administration 
The Democratic party has no distinct policy which it seeks to embod) 


zislation, and it is bound both by its composition and traditions to 
satisfy in 
the 


seek to do this not by stripping itself, when in office, of any authorit 


any way that comes to hand the prejudices and passions of 
most ignorant and unreflecting portion of the community. It will 


which it can exercise without dispute, but by reckless legislation wit! 
the sphere of its authority, and by indifference to the public interests in 
he use of its patronage. The feeling which will dominate the party 
office, and against which General Hancock, if he is the kind of man his 
admirers would have us believe him to be, will have to fight, is that 1 
Federal Government is a mass of good things of which the Republi 
have for twenty years had the exclusive enjoyment, and at which it 
but fair that the DemScrats should now have a chance. The great | 
litical problem of our time is no longer the distribution of the s 
eignty. That is all settled, and will probably remain settled for ; 
What is now needed is improvement in administration—that is, im- 
provement in taxation, in the administration of justice; in the distribu- 
tion of the results of production, in so far as it is affected by law; int 


means of communication by land and sea; in the education of child: 


in the protection of the poor, the insane, and the criminal ; in the prom: 
of thrift among the improvident. This can only be effected by caut 


legislation, based on much enquiry and framed with much forethoi 


‘comparison, and by very careful and conscientious management of 


that great instrument of government called the civil service, in which 
we include every kind of officer whose duty it is to execute the lav 


The Republican party has since the war done but little to foster popu- 
The 
They will, on the contrary, spread and 


lar interest in these things. Democrats, unless we greatly wror 
them, will do nothing at all. 
intensify the too-prevalent notion that “ politics ” is not the art of mak- 
ing the world a pleasanter place for men and women to live and die in 
but the art of so distributing offices as to satisfy “claims” and stimu- 
late electioneering activity. 
better. 


We see no sign among them of anything 
The few men in the party to whom government means some- 
thing higher than numerous elections, count for little when the time 
for the distribution of power or place comes, and we are unable to re- 
call a single suggestion of theirs that anything can be done to impr 

this Government beyond turning the Republicans out of office. This 
is, perhaps, no worse than the Republican contention that the only im- 
provement this Government needs is to keep the Republicans in offic 
We 
must repeat, however, what we have already more than once said in 


-which is, we believe, General Grant’s great political discovery. 
these columns: that, on the whole, what is called in the slang of phi- 
lanthropy “the progressive element” in the population—that is, the 
portion of the people which believes or can be easily persuaded that 
there is still much work for reformers to do—is to be found among the 


Republicans rather than among their adversaries. The United States 
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ywernment was formed for a small agricultural population, to whon 


G g 
nolitics was rather an amusement than a business. It has come to be 
the government of one of the largest, most active and heterogeneous 


tions on earth, and if it is to be adapted, either in its structure 


rking, to the vast possibilities which its material development sinc: 
r has opened up, we fear it is not the Det 


¢ ‘ 
Wal 


nocratic party or any 


party of a similar kind which will do the work. 
FINANCIAL EDUCATION. 
NHE success which various crazes about finance have had during the 


r 
past fifteen years has furnished the text for much unfavorable 
ticism of the education given in both the common and hieh schools 
ill s 


ff the country. There is probably nothing which a young person, who 


has either to earn money for himself or keep money which he has in- 
herited, so much needs to understand as the conditions on which what 
is called “ business” is carried on. As scen as the arts of reading and 
yriting are acquired, there is no part of a child’s equipment for the 


nd to the rest of the « 


; of what inte 


work of life so valuable both to himscli a mmunity 
of the 


of the ways in 


as clear comprehension of what money is ‘rest is: 
to produce interest: 
| 


nonest 


ways in which money can be made 


which it 1s lost; of the various apparently devices which 


hx 
py 


sharpers, both political and private, get hold of ether px ioney ; of 


opk "Ss n 


the functions of banks, and especially of savings-banks, with regard to 
money, and of the relation of taxation to profits, and of currency to 
sand girls out of a 


to fit the m 
the 


Knowledge of this sort to ninety-nine boy 
of any 


of self-dependence, and for the 


education intended 


at 


hundred is the first essential 


for a life expression polls of a 


safe or even harmless opinion on public affairs. When it was dis- 
covered a year ago that thousands of poor Irishmen and Irishwomen 
had been entrusting their hard earnings to the care of an archbishop 
who knew nothing of investments, and kept his accounts on seraps of 
paper, and had been drawing interest from him for years without en- 
quiring or caring how he produced it, there was a great deal of pity 
ssed for their ignorance and superstition. But they could not have 


expres 
i 


been expected to know better. They had not been bred in a commer- 


cial community. Most of them, doubtless, had never been to school, and 
could not conceive of anybody's being fitter to take care of their money 
than a person who they knew would not wilfully cheat them. * But we 
venture to say that neither their ignorance nor credulity came anywhere 
near matching those of the depositors in a savings-bank in Boston, the 
operations of which the Daz/y Advertiser of that city has been expos- 
ing within the last week. The obvious moral of the affair is, as it seems 
to us, though the Boston press has not yet drawn it, that there is some- 
thing sadly defective in the education furnished by the State to the chil- 
dren of the taxpayers when any class of the community intelligent and 
industrious enough to have savings is capable of being made the vic- 
tims of so coarse and gross an imposture as this one. A woman named 
Howe, who now has a third husband—the other two still living—who 
has passed two years in a lunatic asylum, has been convicted and im- 
prisoned for fraud, for some time followed the trade of an itinerant 
clairvoyante or fortune-teller, and has once or twice changed her name, 
set up a savings-bank under the name of the “ Ladies’ Deposit Com- 
pany.” Of course her antecedents as given above were not known, but 
this means that nothing was known about her to those who were invited 
to give her their money. 
their own living, or the wives of sick or decrepit husbands. 
posit over $1,000 was to be taken. 


on call. 


These were single women or widows earning 
No de- 
All money was to be withdrawable 
No name appeared in the prospectus or title of the institution. 
No guarantee of any kind was offered as to its responsibility or solvency. 
No explanation was made of its operations, or of the nature of its 
investments, or of the source from which it was to derive the in- 
terest on its deposits. Nor did the founder, unknown and character- 
less as she was, even take the precaution to offer a moderately high 
rate of interest, such as is actually paid in some parts of the country on 
bona fide investments, such as eight, or ten, or twelve per 

even two per cent. a month. 


cent, or 
She actually had so much contempt for 
her possible c/éenté/e—that is, the working-women of the State in which 
the standard of female education and intelligence is supposed 


to be 
highest—that she offered eight per cent.a month, and three months’ in- 
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Aw 
terest at this rate in advance, when the dep was made That is to 
say, a woman depositing one hundred dollars rec d back at or 
twenty-four dollars, had one hundred dollars placed t er credi nd 
three months later was to be entitled to twenty-four dollars more So 
that at the end of the year she would have di 1 ninetv-six dollars as 
interest, or within four dollars of the total nt of her principal 

Mrs. Howe seems to have been correct in her calculations. D 
posits poured in as fast as she could take them, and the concern | 
actually been flourishing ever since its foundatior When t 
fzser’s exposure came it had crowds of ce positors, and p! niv of t 
higher and more intelligent class of female workers, because only thi 
class can save money. It has been ascertained, indeed, that a « 
siderable number of them are teachers in the public hools, presun 
bly good classical scholars and mathematicians, and full of history and 
belles-lettres. More extraordinary still, although the exposure of course 
brought a run on the bank, it did not, and up to this writing has not, 
stopped the flow ol deposits. There ire pI rently cot rabl num- 
bers of women who look on the exposu ; ft Stat 
Street bankers and brokers to get rid of a t C1 \ 
generous methods brings out their own greed and rtlessness in 
stronger relief. To crown all, Mrs. Howe, even undet tof 
publicity, gives no account of what she dees with the money 
the clumsy pretence—probably clumsy as was ever produced by a 
pickpocket in a police court—that she has been made th oner of 
huge charity which enables her to lose money for the benetit of rare, 
working-women who have saved a little. She must, even wit rexpe- 
rience of human credulity, be astonished by her success. $ ‘ 
have expected to tind women so gullible as to « her to | 
as she has just done, a house for forty thousand dollars aft ve 
operations. 

Now, consider the childlike ignorance and simplicity whic 
extraordinary story reveals on the part of a most useful, intelligent, and 
saving class—many of them, too, the teachers of childi \ d 
to the commonest phenomena of trade. In the first place, they appa- 
rently know nothing of the conditions which regulate the ot rv 1 
of profit, even in hazardous enterprises. If they did, they would se 
that a proposal to pay them in Massachusetts ninety-six per cent. pet 
annum for the use of money was either on its face a swindle, or a cha- 
rity on a seale which not! ing but the revenues of a nation could | 
going very long. They are totally ignorant of the conditions whi 
make an investment safe, and of t} ffect of safety on t rate in- 
terest. Moreover, they apparently have no notion of the necessity, which 
is one of the most prominent facts of commercial history, of exactins 
security for the return of money lent. Phey ac ot know wl usmness 
men in good standing exact it of each other d why the Government 
exacts it of banks, and why banks exact it of their customers. Nor 
have they enough perspicacity to see that Mrs. Howe mply paying 
the early depositors with th funds supp! d y ti later ones, and that 
if there should be any cessation in the flow of deposits, or any extraor- 
dinary run on the concern, it must burst at once; or enough acquaint- 
ance with financial history to know that this is an old and familiar swin- 
dle, one of the most familiar in the history of crime. The new feature 
which Mrs. Howe has added is the selection of women, and single wo- 
men, as victims. All the rest is very stale and dull and commonplac: 


Bank Commissioners 


The Boston papers say thi and the District- 
Attorney are studying Mrs. Howe's case to see if they can get hold of 
her under the law, but thus far without success. To our minds the 
matter is one which merits the attention of the school boards much 
more than that of the bank authorities or prosecuting officers. It is the 


school system which supplies people like Mrs. Howe with their prey 
1 
id. 


nre 


pre 
at the most cautious and expert business men 


No system of education can prevent all frat Many frauds are so in- 
th 


genious th: 


on by them. 


are imposed 


Others, even if clumsy, will find occasional dupes among 
the unwary and inexperienced. But here is one of the clumsiest frauds 


ever attempted, with its true character apparent on its prospectus, with 


all the old and well-known marks of fraud, indifferent to all the ordi- 


nary precautions and disguises, and it finds its dupes among a large and 
serving class, of more than ordinary 
timidity and thrift, and more than ordinarily weighted 


What is more remarkable than all is that large numbers of them are 


highly respectable and most dx 
> d t 


with care. 








The 


to feel outraged by t suspicions and denunciations of Mrs. Howe 
o have } most experience of the conditions under whi 

lone, and they have not heard of, or do not attach an 
; e to, the curity for t safe transaction of business which 

kates ts of j — | 

ENGLISH JOURNALISM.—VII. 
rHE I NEWSPAPI 
LONDON, September, 18&o, 

YHE Londo ‘ 1 ( h po 5 y distinct ] ] cha- 
racter e hive I 1 C1 i ta r them i the order of 
rity, t ( be, the + yu) fa z ] Pe Mall Gi tle, the Ei 4 
the St. Fames's Gazelt The ¢ dates from the ye 1802 It « d 
1 to the revolt of the pubiishers, headed by John Morley, the first of 
the dynasty, i the extray prices charged by ec proprietors of the 
Morning 1 fand the Cewmte i 1 t time for book i t mic — | their 
inse 1 rhe ¢ bears under its main title the words, in small 
“and 77 I] ion happy, for the G4 suggests the 
Le ut it merely accidental. It sprang from the amalgamation of 
spaper bearing that name, for the matter-of-fact reason that it was the 
1 of the commercial travellers, with the GZ What bookseller d 
n have in common it is difficult t discern, The Glebe and Travel- 
we ! ha ! r cea d to j e any pecl l co ect nh ¢ her 
with literature or with commerc« It has for many years been political 


ipied very high place among newspapers 
upied a rig place among newspapers. 





is the organ, in tricter s e than is compatible with the modern idea 
urnalistic independence, of ve Whig governments, and notably 
of Lord Palmerstot It used, during the long peried of Whig ascendency 


*, day by day, which 


answered in 


Bill, to serve the purpo 


pamphlets issued on rare occasions under the French Empire 





r emergencie It foreshadowed more or less distinctly the intentions 


Now the relations of the press to politic 


» completely char 1, newspapers have become so much more power- 
purposes of political debate, than either House of Parliament, that a 
I 

il y of them exists in official circles. Ministers, instead of being 


} 


through the press, and so preparing the 





to prefigure their measure 
pu mind for them, are jealous of being forest 


they can to keep their proposals to themselves, and seem to regard any dis- 


led by it. “They do what 





as a violation of copyright, an indecent 
rhe 
} 


Palmerston, who used to reply 


closure of them through newspapers 
ir mouths before they have uttered it. 
Lord 


; as to what the ministers were going to do or what the 


! 


taking of the word out of the 
feeling was very different in the time of 
to curious question 


Cabinet had discussed at its last meeting—‘* Look in the G/ede, my dear fel- 


You will find it all There was scme evasion 
answer, but there was often a good deal of truth. 
time edited by Colonel Terrens, who was 


Mr. 


te period, and who heaped upon 


low this evening. 
in this During its Liberal 
period the G/lofe was for : long 
known as an 


who was 


well econcmical writer. Its fierce controversy with 


Disraeli, then in his Billing 
ht have envied, belongs to the curi- 
ot yourn: li m. One of Colonel 


was Mr. Gibbon Merle, who con- 


the editor epithets which O'Connell mig 


literature, yet 
his 


} Is5 
successors to the editors! Ip ot 


osities, if not of Torrens’s 


1¢ Gloé 


| Ag Same 


tributed articles on the press to the Ilestminster Review. In its best day 5 it 


rection of Mr. George Hooper, who is now one of the prin- 


Mr. 


yr a considerable period the city editor cf the Daily .Vews, 


was under the di 
cipal leader-writers for the Daily 7Zelegraph. With him was associated 
Robert Giffen, f 
and now the head of the statistical de] 
once occupied by Mr. Albany Fonbtlanque, the editor of the xe 
When Lord Rus 


which had been 


ning newsp 


urtment of the Board of ‘Trade—a post 
miner in its 
at the close 


best days. ell’s government retired from office, 


of 1866, the GZ adually submitting to the adverse condi- 





under which eve pers exist, changed hands. It became a 


trons 


d it is said in some degree owned, by Sir 


Conservative organ, ins] ired, a 
Stafford Northcote. It has had several editors during the past fifteen years, 
the best Dr. Mortime 


several books upon those points in which medicine touches upon psychology 


of whom known was r Grenville, who is the author of 


and on social habits and usages. Its present editor is Captain Armstrong. 


The name perhaps most eminent in pure liter 
the Glode of Father Prout, 

faithful to the Church of Rome in his belief, though settin 
usages in his habits and life, chose to be called. 
tures of the Glo 
Collins, the author of the 


iture which is associated with 


is that as the Keverend Francis Mahony, a priest 


ga ide sa erdotal 
e more recent fee- 


by Mr. 


articles on Dryden and Bolingbroke in the Quar- 


Among tl 





be are scholarly articles upon social and literary topics 


Mr. Forster's unfinished life of 


t Review, and the selected continuer of 
Swift lhe politics of the Gloée are mildly and rationally Conservative. It 


| 
s faithful to the party which it adopted about fifteen years ago without being 


servile to it, and adheres to its fortunes both in good and in adverse times. 
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a 
y 


ing and writing into political controversy, but it conducts the fight ab] 
enough with the old arguments, in the old methods, and on the old ground 
l publication of the Pall A/all Gazette in 1865 marked a new era in jour 
nal I} icteristics which we have } mentioned as n t belong} 
to the ( ¢ emphatically marked the /’aZ sacette during the whole 
reer I 2 wa ] 1 hougl wna range of its own, and the In- 
ce has been visible from the beginning of a really presiding mind. Th 


editor of the paper from its commencement u 


vear was Mr. 


gracefnt 


il, gossiping ¢ 


Frederick Greenwood, whv had previously been known as 


an agreeable 


sayist, versificr, and the author of at 1 


} one meritorious if not very successful novel. As editor of t 


Gazette Mr. Greenwood showed 


| ° 
) ’ 1: 


} tion, anda very marked literary « 


great origination and of 


pacity. He 
i J 


power of organiz 
; succeeded in impressing hi 
| individuality upon the paper, 
writers whom he gathered about him. ‘The /’a// A/all Gazette has alway 

) 


been more remarkable for its influence upon opinion than for its commercial 


It is a curious illustration of the 
that the stroke which lifted the /’e// J/al/l Gaze 


for a time into prosperity was the publication in it of 


success, 
of a newspaper depends 
an article 


e ’ : ; Aes . 
have been thought more suitable to the Daily 7elezraph than to a joun 


affecting a fastidious refinement. Mr. James Greenwocd, the brother of t 


editor of the paper, took it into his head to personate ‘‘a casual tone of t 
London workhouses. He went through ail the disagreeable experiences ¢ 
clothes, the al 
them in the Pall Mall Gazette 
mm Which the article made was memorable in the history 
the Pall Mall Gazette more than the best writ 
of the editor, of Sir James Stephen, of Mr. W. R. 
and of any other of its thoughtful and cultivated contributors was able to 
‘he staff of the all Mall Gazette, speaking of it as it existed | 


to the spring of the present year, has necessarily changed, as young barriste: 


that unhappy order of beings—the dirty bath, the rough 
nabl 
The 


journalism, and it did for 


nightly associations—and described 


impress! 


4 








complish. 1 


have become judges, young politicians have been converted into middle-ag. 
officials, and struggling men of less degree have acquired the success whicl 


tempts to indolence. 1 


fuse the new thought of rising men into his paper and to keep it fresh wi 


the life The one element of weakness whi 


of a succeeding generation. 


nar! li ] 
marked its 


over the mi I 


id of 
tion of repulsion, the fascmation was 
The dread seemed to and to draw t 


forces of Mr. What Cok 


says of love appeared to be applicable in Mr. Greenwood’s 


gained Mr. Greenwood. 


but it 
monomania 


one of terror, was ov 


whelming. become a 


it all the Greenwood’s mind and character. 
ridge 
to the peculiar feeling of mingled attraction and aversion with which Mr. 
Gladstone inspired him. ‘‘ All thoughts, all passions, all desires, whateve: 
‘*mortal frame—all were but ministers” to t] 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘and fed that sacred fla 


Mr. Greenwood has exhibited himself in the attitude of an avenger. It v 


thrilled’? Mr. Greenwood’s 


peculiar sentiment towards 


} 


his business to expose and defeat the sinister and mischievous policy of the 
present Prime Minister, who was to him what the Jesuits are to Mr. Newd 


gate. He saw his hand and spirit everywhere. He did not see, but he him 


self was involuntarily and unconsciously the most striking example of M 
This 


into a paper which was simply anti-Gladstonean, 


Gladstone’s magnetic power over weaker minds. conversion of t] 

Pall Mall Gazette and the 
treatment of all topics from this narrow point of view of personal alarm, pro- 
duced, as the public was informed one fine morning this year, a rupture of 
Mr. Greenwood’s connection with the Pal/ AJall Gazelle. 
the proprietor of the paper, who embodies in his own person the apparent] 


Mr. ¢ seorge Smith 


plural firm of Smith Elder & Co. (Mr. Smith being himself Smith Elder as 





distinguished from a real or supposititious Smith Younger, and there being 
‘**Co.”), dismissed himself from the proprietorship of the paper, in order that 
a means might be found of dismissing Mr. Greenwood from the editorship of 
it. Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, who was private secretary to Earl Spencer 
when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under Mr. Gladstone’s former ad- 
ministration, who was one of the Liberal candidates in conjunction with Mr. 
Gladstone in Lancashire, and who—what was more to the point—was the 
son-in-law of Mr. Smith, became ostensibly the sole proprietor, and in part 
the real proprietor, of the Pall Mall Gazette. Through his instrumentality 
the conditions with respect to the line to be taken by the 2a// Mall Gazett 
in politics were presented to Mr. Greenwood—conditions which implied 

reversal of the course he had been for many years pursuing, and which, 
Mr. 


Greenwood retired, and Mr. John Morley was appointed his successor. Th 


as a matter of personal honor, it was impossible that he should accept. 


tone and policy of the paper have undergone in Mr. Morley’s hands a com- 


It is now not so much a supporter of Mr. Gladstone's ad- 


plete reversal. 
ministration and of the Liberal party as a supporter of that section of Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration and of the Liberal party which has its most 


prominent representative in Mr. Chamberlain. It is not only Liberal but 








It cannot be said to introduce any very new or strong vein of original think- 





Radical; not only radical but democratic. Its vigorous and straightforward 


ntil the spring of the present 


he Pell Mail! 


and upon a group of very able and scholarly 


Ss 


] 


conditions on which the popularity 


’ 


which miecht 


Greg, of Lord Strangford, 


But Mr. Greenwood has known how constantly to in- 


later days was the overpowering influence which Mr. Gladstone 


The attraction was the attrac- 








PePisP 


carte 


hy 


‘ae. 
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writing makes it a new element of power in the Liberal party, and its literary 
lity is likely to find for it an entrance among the cultivated but rather 
timid classes, who are apt to shrink from plain speaking and for ible thinking 


Ex- 


recently published a valuable work full of information 


litics. Mr. Louis Sergeant, who was at one time the editor of the 
ner, and who has 
id generous fecling, entitled ‘ New Gree e,” is Mr. Morley’s assistant-editor. 


Mr. 


Morley’s accession to the editorship we may mention Mr. Leslie Stephen, 


(mong the writers who have been most prominent and active since 
from whose pen the papers entitled ‘* Confessions of an Author and a Peri- 
patetic”” have proceeded; Mr. Anthony Trollope, who is the writer of the 
sketches on ‘‘ London Tradesmen” which are now appearing in the Pa// 
Mall Gazetle ; and Mr, William Minto, who, like Mr. Sergeant, was formerly 
editor of the Zxaminer, and who is better known as the author of a critical 
history of English literature. Mr. Minto has recently been appointed to the 
chair of logic and rhetoric in the University of Aberdeen, in succession to Mr. 
Alexander Bain, thus passing through the purgatory of journalism to that 
paradise of Scotch men of letters—a professorship north of the Tweed. 

The St. Fames’s Gazette, which appeared within a few weeks after Mr. 
Greenwood’s retirement from the editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette, is 
simply the old Pail Aad! Gazette in somewhat different form and with a new 
name, with an exaggeration of its antipathy to Mr. Gladstone and its dread 
of what it calls the latter-day Radicals. It sees these enemies of the human 
race everywhere, as French alarmists in the early days of the Revolution saw 
and heard the approach of brigands who were merely the creatures of their 


own imagination. The intensity of the language and sentiment of the S*¢ 
FYames's Gazette has led a profane wit to nickname it ‘‘the Twopenny Damn,” 


a phrase derived from a favorite oath of the late Duke of Wellington, who 


was accustomed to convey in that form of speech his disparaging estimate of 
persons and things which he held in slight account, occasionally descending 
t Mr. 
Greenwood’s force of character, though wasted upon a sort of craze, and the 


personal liking which he awakens and keeps, are shown by the fact that he 


» the fractional valuation of ‘‘the tenth part of a twopenny damn.” 


transferred with him from the Pa// A/all Gazette to the newspaper which he 
now edits almost the entire body of writers who had been associated with him 
on the elder journal. Mr. Greenwood himself is indubitabiy the most po- 
tent influence in his paper. After him the principal political writer is Mr. 
H. D. Trail, whose articles in magazines have attracted considerable and de- 
served attention, and who has a taculty of political parody which does not 
extensively exist or is not much cultivated at the present time. Other writers 
for the paper are Mr. Gilgud and Mr. Syme, who write of foreign politics ; 
Mr. Frederick Pollock, a very accomplished scholar and lawyer, and also a 
dextrous if somewhat mechanical versifier; Mr. Grant Allen, who explains 
the universe in all its minutest details according to the principles of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer; Mr. Andrew Lang, who has been mentioned already in con- 
nection with the Daily News ; and Mr. Sutherland Edwards, who is, I be- 
lieve, the musical and dramatic critic of the St. Yames's Gazette. Mr. Lath- 
bury, the editor of the Zconomist, and Mr. E. D. J. Wilson, of whom I have 
before spoken, were among the writers for the Pa// Mall Gazette under Mr. 
Greenwood’s editorship, and have, I believe, transferred some portion of their 
services to him upon his new journal. 
The Zcho has had a various history. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, the publishers, as a Liberal paper, and published at 


Started a few years ago by Messrs. 


what previously had seemed to be the impossible price of a halfpenny, it ac- 
quired under the editorship of Mr. Arthur Arnold, now member of Parlia- 
ment for Salford, a political influence which its ability and straightforwardness 
merited. Its political success was not attended with a corresponding com- 
mercial prosperity. It was sold to Mr. Albert Grant, the well-known pro- 
When Mr. Grant’s 
property of various kinds was disposed of, the Zche, which had become Con- 
servative, passed into the hands of. Mr. Passmore Edwards, who was returned 
at the last general election as one of the Liberal members for Salisbury. Its 


jector and speculator, and shared his declining fortunes. 


editor is Mr. Howard Evans, and one of its principal contributors is Mr. 
James Beal, a well-known London house-agent. Mr. Beal is a busy party 
organizer, who is especially interested in questions of municipal reform in 
London. The £cho is written with a vigor which commends itself to the 
artisan class in the large towns, al! the more for its frequent disregard of the 
conventional courtesies of discussion. During Mr. Gladstone's illness it 
thought it worth while to signalize with two marks of indignant exclamation 
—thus (!!}—the announcement that Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and Mr. 
Gorst, political opponents of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, had 
called in Downing Street to make enquiry after his health. ‘* How dare the 
counsel for the other side,” said Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ tell my counsel that it is a 
very fine morning.” 





Phe most prosperous of the evening papers is the Lvening? Standar 


which is the satellite and duplicate of its morning namesake, its politics being 
to those of its principal what moonlight is to sunlight. Its success, however, 
depends not upon its party connection and zeal, but upon the diligence and 
completeness with which the latest news of the police courts, of races, and 
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ppen in the concluding hours of each day is 





of whatever may h 





the knowledge of the London reader, It is a favorite paper, I am t ld, of 
the workingmen, who in London, at any rate, are not a very political order 


of beings. The latest murder and est them m 


] announcement in the House of Comn 


re than the 
latest ministerial ] 


ons or the reply of 


furkey to the demands of the great Powers. It may be d ted, however, 
whether the Avening Standard is not more of a drag upon its morning asso- 
ciate than a help to it. Evening newspapers can scarcely ever become great 
properties or attain any considerable commercial success. Phe ertise- 
ments do not come to them, for advertisements appeal to men in their busi- 


They refer very often to things which are to take pl 


the actual day, and they would in many cases be too late to be of 


ness hours. ice during 


practical 





service in an evening paper. Before telegraphs were invented and wh 


ways were either unknown or had superseded the stage-coach or the sull 

slower stage-wagon only on the main lines of communicati t evening 
b DB - » 

newspapers brought to country districts the first news of what was happeni 


in London or abroad. They had, therefore, a considerable and lucrative 
All that has been knocked on the head by the 


Phe principal 


country circulation. altered 


conditions of locomotion and of the transmission of news, 
sale of the London evening newspapers is in London. Ability and originali- 
ty such as mark much of the writing in the Pal/ J/al! Gazette and the St. 
Fames's Gazette may acquire for those journals a circulation sufficient for po- 


l In the 


litical and social influence and for a moderately prosperous existe: 





case of the two papers just named their mutual antagonism of principles 
keeps up a certain interest in both which would not exist to the same degree 
if either of them stood alone. They are stronger in virtue of their rivalry, 
but the experiment cannot be said in either case to have beer ssfully 


made, though it has been hopefully begun. 


CURRENT FRENCH 


PFOPICS 


PARIS, September 23, 1880 
T is decidedly the opinion of the extreme party, who are for immediate 
| | ; 
action, which now influences the Government councils. I do not pretend 
to rival the telegraph and give you, properly speaking, political news, but what 
I believe worthy of interest is an appreciation of the situation, now become 


difficult through events 
First of all, it 
tion he wished to show in the application of the second decree respecting the 


lers is not accept 


rapidly succeeding From every point of view M. 


de Freycinet’s resignation is serious, proves that the modera- 





unauthorized religious or le to the maj 
lican party, for M. de Freycinet only retires because he is convinced that the 
prudent speech he made at Montauban will not be approved of by the Cham- 
This conviction was acquit 


ber. finding himself entirely at variance 


with the three Ministers, who, in the Cabinet, are the representatives of 
most influential political group (whose leader is M. Gambeita), ‘t the Repub- 
Interior; M. 


. tis hasnt « re 
ol War, are the le; i represen- 





tans, Minister of the 


Minister 


lican Union group.” M. Con 


Minister of Justice ; General Farre, 





tatives of it. Until lately it was th M. de Freycinet, the former 
coadjutor of Gambetta during the « r 1870-71, was alike the con- 
fidant and more or less the executor of his political ideas. It is certain that 
on this ground he took the of the Council, and until latterly 





of the Republican party. 
his consent that M. 
moderately at Montauban, and 


he remained in accord with the 


out 


; 
| 
The late incidents clearly prove that it was with 





de Freycinet expressed himself so wisely and 


c 
probably began conferences with the Holy See. His retirement entirely 


confirms what I told you in my last letter about the probability of a secret 


negotiation with the Papal Court, which resulted in the Declaration of the 


congregations. I do not pretend to say that the declaration was textually pre- 
sented to M. de Freycinet, and that its actual tenor was approved by him ; but 
he doubtlessly asked for something similar, and he calculated on bringing for- 
decrees and 


ward this document as a reason for delaying the execution of the 





thus gaining time to propose a general law on associations. This was open- 
ing quite a new political line. M. Gambetta’s approval was necessary to 
its success, and this he would only have given if the plan had originated 
with himself. It was sufficient that his former friend, placed by him at the head 
of affairs, appeared for an instant to act independently of him, for M. Gam- 
betta to make him understand, as in 1877 he rightly said to the Maréchal de 
MacMahon, that he ought to submit or resign. M. de Freycinet has, indeed, 
endeavored to submit by seeking to agree with the three Ministers who ten- 
dered him their resignation, but he soon found too much was required of 
him; for in the same evening’s Agence Havas telegrams the resolutions 


LO CXage 


passed in the Council held were commented on in such a manner a 
} 


t} ident, M. d 


ing was left but to resign 


gerate their import to t 1e Pre Freycinet. In 


> 


re detriment of 
such cir i 





M. de Fri ye inet carries 


umstances, not 





into his retirement the esteem and sympathy of all moderate and liberal Re- 





publicans. He displayed rare qualities as a parliamentary orator, was perfect 
master of himself, never carried away by passion, and endowed with the facility 
) 


of expressing himself in a clear, elegant, subtl¢ way ; and he was thoroughly 


— 
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Correspondence. 
CIVIL-SERVICE REF‘ RM PI BLICATION SOCIETY. 


To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 


SIk { have read with a great deal of interest the corre pondence in y 
paper in regard to the formation of a civil-service reform society, and y 
idd my name as one heartily in favor of such a movement and am rea 

ibe $5 at any time towards that end 
Yours very respectfully, c, ce Com sz 

CLEVE! », On10, Sex iber 2g, 108 

To Tue Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I will gladly subscribe $25 a year for five years to a 


ClVi-Sery 


form league. An organization to effect anything should be non-pat 
nd should not be a resurrection of a society formed years ago and useles 


these vears, Moreover, it should not be sectional. If civil-service ri or 


from the seaboard in as foolish a way as the single-standard 


ir the West wiil be in favor of rotation in every Federal offi 





ek. Respectfully yours, A. B. M 


CHICAGO, September 27, 18% 


DEMOCRATS AND STATE RIGHTS. 
NATION: 


Sirk: As a reader of the Nation and one who coincides with most of 


Epitor or THE 


views upon political topics, yet feeling profoundly the importance of the 


» 
the national Republican ticket in this campaign, may I not ask if 
| 


independent element in the 





Republican party do not, in their attention 


other matters, mistake in ignoring to so great an extent the so-called ‘* St: 


rights question ” ? 


Phe Democratic party, in its platform, pledges itself anew *‘to the con- 
stitutional doctrines and traditions of the Democratic party, as illustrated 
the teachings and example of a long line of Democratic statesmen and patriot 
and embodied in the platform of the last National Convention of the party 


What 


long line of patric 


ire those constitutional doctrines and traditions illustrated in t! 


and statesmen to which they renew their pledge? TT! 


clause ‘‘and embodied in the platform of the last National Convention of 
varty ’’ cannot limit the former clause, thei: 


Constitution with its amendments, as stated in the platform of '76, becaus 


Dem cr c it | I 


ie pledge of devotion to the 


Ity to those amendments has been of too recent origin to h 
become a tradition, and has not been illustrated by a very extended line ot 


Democratic statesmen” and ‘‘ patriots.” Hence it must refer to constitu- 
tional doctrines of long standing and of very frequent exposition by succeeding 


£° 


a 


renerations of Democratic statesmen to come within the meaning of ‘ tradi- 


ond ENS RAL He on UE nN 
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ANE ad IAD LM Home Se 





‘Che 





ted by a long line of such ‘patriot What pe 
t | ty entert Cc hat answer t he Cs 
l if it be not thi Theren¢ to what i n ly kn ihe 
of ‘*S Riel or ‘State Sovereignrts J © int ] 
1 {18s6we t the party cdopt nd upholding the prin 
e Kent ky nd Virg J out OF 1748 as “ce one : 
foundations of its pe 1 creed,” resol ns whicl ( 
een the forerunner if not the parent of nullificati d ' 
ve led to all the objections upon constitt grounds to t rig 
dopt« i for thes ppre mn of the re veil for re- 
ruction. In 1860 we find both wings of the Democratic party afti 
Cincinnati resolutions of 1856. In 1868 they put themselves « Core 
ronouncing the reconstruction acts as usurpations, unconstitutional, re- 
nary, and void In 1872 they tal new departure and adopt a Re- 
jican platform. In 1876, still hoping for assistance from Libe1 Is and 
Independents, they abstain from advancing any constitutional views further 
to recognize the amendments to the Constitution. Is not this further 
p in renewing (as if they had ever abandoned) their fealty to their ancient 
doctrines and traditions significant? And is not this signiticance heightened 
by the conduct of the party in Congress in reference to the national election 
the use of troops at the polls, etc.? Has not their op] ion been 





fly based on the alleged unconstitutionality of those laws, on the theory 
t the United States is not a nation, that we have no national elections, 
national officers, and no national voters? Did they not vote down e\ 
proposition to amend the laws so as to forbid any armed person attending 
the polling places, on the grounc t Congress has no fewer to | late on 
1 subject?) Did they not pronounce the judgments of the Supreme Court 
firming the constitutionality sort of eight-to-seve 





isions, and refuse to acknoy 





quire political recognition as a part of the settled law of 


iin, we find Hlon. W. S. Groesbeck saying at Cincinnati, in his spe¢ 





of September 17, ‘‘ The danger now threatening us is centralization or im- 
ialism. The Federal Government has already taken a new name and calls 


itself the nation, and claims to be our all in all, and the State is remem- 
bered with derision and contempt.” . Yesterday the State was 
boastful ; its pride has been humbled. To-day the Federal Government is 
boastful ; be it ours to humble its pride also and keep it in its true position. 
‘* When, 


_ 
they 


’ 


And in his speech at Utica, September 15, Horatio Seymour say 
therefore, questions arise as to the authority of the general Government 


uild be decided by the letter of the law. If this does not solve the pro- 


blems they should be turned over to the State authorities, if they are com- 





leal th them. Instead of this rule we-find a disposition to 

nd if possible to torture its language, in ways to give 

which is hurtful to the people, injurious to the morals of 

the legislators, corrupting officials, etc. Here, then, we find the sources of 


the evils and abuses which afflict our general Government, and through it t 


*) 1 } 


le of the country. Until within the last twenty years the executive, the 
legislative, the judicial departments gave honest construction to the Constitu- 
tion. They did not seek to usurp power by strained definition ; they sought 
to carry out its spirit. They did not summon crowds of men with schemes, 
I} nuohh 


ly or wrongfully, to get at 





who were pushing, rightfu 
calling this a nation and teaching the false doctrine that we should follow the 
usages of other and not the constitutional law of our own Government. 

We find in the platform, in the attempts of the Democratic party to re- 
peal certain acts of Congress, and in the utterances of the party leaders (and 
I certainly have not selected extreme exponents of Democracy in citing the 
words of Mr. Groesbeck and of Mr. Seymour), not a proposed change in 
the currency or condition of the public credit, but open and avowed de- 
termination to change the practices of the Federal Government in its relations 
to the States, not upon grounds of expediency but of constitutional construc- 


tion and interpretation conformably to those doctrines and traditions al- 
luded to. And such change of views and practices seems to be the principal 
change promised in the platform or demanded by the leaders of the party. 
What may we apprehend, then, in those respects from a Democratic victor) 

In your last number you speak of the refusal of the party to allow legislation 
demanded by the amendments. May we not expect a repeal of all legisla- 


tion already had by virtue of them? 





In returning to such honest construction as Mr, Seymour says we 
to twenty years ago by the executive, legislative, and judicial departments, 





presumably including the construction of the powers of 
ment as given on the part of Buchanan and his advisers, will the Democratic 
party be content with the control of the executive and legislative depart- 
ments? If the judicial department has also given dishonest and sirained con- 
struction, ought it not to be reconstructed so as to have all the departments of 
the Government return to the honest and constitutional expositions w] 
preceded the advent of the Republican party in power? I have no disposi- 
tion to believe the Democratic party would again countenance secession. 1 
will concede that.slavery and secession are dead. But would not Democratic 
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of 1 Geological 1 keicl rigin and succe f animal 
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the latest of the Leisure-Hour Series. learn f: tl naum that a 
new n rt vel, by George Id led ‘ Mary Mar-ton,’ is 
to be | is] Manchester Il eee/y 7imes. Miss Rhoda B rhton 
has bes ! ing at Oxford for a new |} tu rsity lif he oddi- 
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the characteristics of the write: J. & K. Maxwell have in pre Miss Brad- 
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of Overbeck’s ‘ Geschichte der griechischen 
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Notes « st! | N I cape Painting, Huber 
Her! \ ) t f Mr. Hlamert to the effect that 
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pon f pai r \ the | r in virtue of being something les 
merely the fo t li t pay of the number, by the 1 : unt 
of Mr. Briton Rivicre, A.R.A., be by « him ‘far instance of 

ful 1 t hed who ] taken the Oxford degree I 
\I r of Art In t 1 2 Art / ' for Se] nber, Mr. T. 
H. Bartlett, the | 1 sculptor, beg ccount of the | Dr. William 
Rimm th thusia general tone of which is more justified by accom- 
panying illustrati than is an explicit exaggeration now and th the real- 

m, tou th t of the work is very striking, very anatomical, 
but the conceptio 1 larg | ple, will seem to the reader who 
} een the originals to display almost an imitative sympathy for Mi- 


vaper by the editor on Wilhelm Leibl 


We may also mention a pay 


for an incidental allusion to ‘‘ realism” that is peculiar. He quotes a mali- 
cious criticism by Tardieu on Gebhardt’s ‘* Last Supper” as follows : ** This is 


not, perhaps, th any more than the ideal ‘ Last Sup- 


per, wna 


congratulate 


t Supper,’ 
»academical ‘ Last Supper,’ 
irdt, It might pass for 


yrs of late 


on which score we highly 


- 


1 Ge aconcla ocialistic work- 


ingmen, filled with fear by the rig 


iy of the B 


sian legislation, and betrayed 


by a son of Israel in the 7 And he ks, in protest : 


‘* But is not this realism, yea, even this naturalism, which is in such bad 
odor with the one-sided partisans of idealism, a marked feature of all tho- 
roughly German art 1) it not penetrate every line drawn and every 
stroke painted by Diirer We feel justified in uring him that M. Tar- 
dieu would reply no to this, and explain certain grave points of difference 
between the realism of Diirer and that of Gebh November 
number of ¢ ell, Petter, Galpin & Co.’s Maga be enlarged 





both in the size of the page and the number of al character 
is promised to be improved also, and the pric rdingly to 
forty cents. 

After a ‘‘preliminary sc n’’ of the character which tradition pre- 


scribes as suited to the very unthe: al months of August and September, 


the theatres have begun their regular seasons with every prospect of a very 


All the last to fill the 


amusement during the winter months are still in operation. 


winter. causes which year contributed 


various places of 


New York is fuller than ever of strangers and money is abundant, while suc- 


cessful speculation has filled the hearts of the theatre-loving class with the 
desire for enjoyment, at the same time that it has given them increased op- 
b ] 


g 
portunities for gratifying their tastes. At Di ly’s ‘Theatre a new comedy of 


Edgar 
American play, 


mann Fawcett, has been produced, entitled ‘‘Our 


Kirst Families.” It 


written by Mr. 


in which the author lashes with his 


somewhat mild re the follies and absurdities of society as it at present 
exists In this cily. 1 his sox ety accol ling to Mi Fawcett, consists of two 
distinct classes—the old Knickerbocker families of very ancient descent and 
pure strain, who keep much to themselves and frown upon the new people 


} Vers 7 ¢ 


constantly coming up by means of money, of whom J/7s. /’omeroy p 


Stanh Fe 
tly acted by Miss Fanny Morant) is sy 
+} 


(excellen posed to be atype. There 
about this, but the author has led in introducing a 


; nothing very new succeeded g 
novelty in his ridicule of Anglomania as at present practised in the principal 
city of the Unio The nouveaux riches in New York are, it appears, pas- 

tely fond of marrying their daughters to Englishmen, and to Englishmen 








who are not the finest specimens of At glo-Saxon manhood, but generally to 

n-down gamblers and rakes, such the //on. Llaniagenel Hand; rp. 

Some of Mr. Faweett’s ridicule of the New York Anglomaniacs is very good. 

2 te about Mrs. Stanhope’s exclamation on hearing that one of 

the young ladies of the play is engaged—‘' I hope to heaven he is an Eng- 
} 1!"—that is verv telling. The best piece of acting in the plav is tl 

dishman that is very telling. re best piece of acting in the play Is that 


, 
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f M Rehan, who plays the New York girl of the half-hoidenish, half-sen- 
t ] variety Miss Rehan is altogether the best actress for young part 
n Mr. Daly’s company. She has in her acting the germs of real cor 
heref i pity that she sl l be made to play the p: 
| / to h a lover as Leos » Tom, xs (Mr. James Lewis) Mr. I 
he und dly lway f wr, and his part, t 
h lower level than that of the y lady with whom he is in lov 





Ir. J DD plays the part of Geof ‘very well, though he 

| play in tl me way thet he > m A lack of variety 
to be his principal defec It is needless to say that Mrs. Gilbert 

p! Vrs. Manhattan, ** the great, great, great-granddaughter of old Pete: 
Stuy nt,” with all the taste and delicacy permitted by Mr. Fawcett’s text, 
Chis im} certain limits, for Mr. Fawcett, under some malign influence, 
has frequently sacrificed taste in the interest of humor. Want of taste is the 





ing sin of Daly's Theatre, and we cannot help suspecting that Mr. Dal 


himself is responsible for such absurdities as the introduction into a comedy 
of the farcical dance in the third act. 


*“Tde 
rmances of ‘* Pinafore” last year, has been continuing its success 
i e ‘‘ Pirates of Penzan 


‘ra has, on the whole, never been so well given in New 


Doston al” Opera Company, which first made itself known 


1 ” 


th’s Theatre, first in th ce’ and now in “ Fati- 








his company. Mr. M. W. Whitney, who has a very fine bass 
VOI ¢ convinced now, if it never occurred to him before, that he has 
been wasting his time in singing in oratorio t8 the Bostonians. Oratorio 
music is, of course, very much finer and more improving music than that of 
comic opera, and the cause of culture is, perhaps, advanced whenevy 
** Elijah” or ‘* The Creation” is sung in the Boston Music Hall, but Mr. 
Whitney, as is now sufficiently apparent, has other qualities besides a fine 
bass voice, which enable him to appear better on the lyric stage than in sing- 
ing biblical parts in oratorio. He is really a very good actor, and his con- 
ception of the parts of the 7%vale Atug and Count Aanichukeff leaves very 


little to desire. {is voice, too, which is heavy in serious music, gathers life and 


character in opera, and becomes, what we confess we never formerly thought it 


agreeable. Miss Phillips’s voice was always delightful in quality, and though n 


longer possessing its early strength or certainty, it is still one of the most pleas- 
i She has steadily kept to the old dr 


ing voices which can be heard i 


lin opera, 





matic fashion of singing operatic music. ‘This involves more expression than 
it is now in these degenerate days thought proper for highly-trained singers to 
exhibit, and the music both of ‘‘ Fatinitza” and of ‘‘ The Pirates” lends itself 
to expression. Miss Phillips makes as much out of the part of A’u¢Aé as could 
possibly be made by anybody, and sings it with a seriousness which doubles the 
absurdity of the conception. In Vdadimir she also succeeds admirably, though, 
of course, it rctress 


Miss Bee I c 
ernate in the part of AZaéc/, have both very nice 


1 appearance she cannot rival the very extraordinary young 
who last year sang the same part and afterwards that of Boccacio, 
and Miss Stone, who alt 
Miss 


taste and delicacy. 


prano voices. Beebe sings the part of the Princess Lydia with great 
The Sergeant in the 
Fatinitza” is an opera which ought always to be played in French or Ger- 
j The English libretto is 
very bad, and fine voices and good singing do not make up for a poor libretto, 
1 


ana 


‘* Pirates’ was also a great hit 


sé 


man, or at any rate in some language not Engli 


: > 


that nameless faculty for de¢ffe which seems to be wholly wanting in the 


Anglo-Saxon composition. Fatinitza”’ had a tremendous run, if we remem- 


ber aright, in Vienna ; but it is almost impossible to imagine it running tre- 
It just 


verhaps owing to the fact that the action drags in places, of being 


mendously here. The music is light, lively, and replete with melody. 
falls short, } 
the best opéra bouffe ever written. 

—‘‘ La Fille du Tambour Major,” Offenbach’s latest opera, does not ap- 
pear to draw very well at the Standard. It resembles ‘‘ Madame Favart” in 
being half opéra bouffe and half opéra comique. The Drum-major, for in- 


stance, is the half-amusing, half-pathetic father of opcéra comique, and, 





althoug 


sh Duplan acts it very nicely, he is essentially a bouffe actor, and 
ought not to be given anything but bouffe parts. Mezi¢tres plays Ze Du 
Della Volta very much as he played the part of the old General in ‘* Madame 
Favart,” and, indeed, as he plays all parts of similar character. There is not 
much variety in his conception, but wonderful skill in all the details of the 
acting. ‘he blindness, the foolishness, the vanity, and the feebleness of old 
age of a certain kind this actor understands to perfection, and represents it 
Madame 


Delorme acts the duchess’s part with a great deal of comic force 


with just that exaggeration which the stage makes necessary. 


The opera belongs by common consent to the class of proper French 
shall 


all the impropriety she can in a very laughable way out 


Therefore we say nothing more than that Madame De- 


ope ras, 
lorme 
of 


re 
gets 


a part which is perfectly unobjectionable. M. Nigri plays and sing 





the part of Aodert excellently. He has a voice which, without a very ex- 
tensive register, is quite ample enough for his purposes, and his acting 1 
uncommonly good, M. Tauffenberger makes his first appearance in America 


as Griofet, and we trust it may be his last. He must at some time have 








4 








‘The 





one no longer. ‘The notes which issue from his 
ghostly echo of a voice that is quite dead and gon 
n-] his acting 1 imply awkward, without being amusing. Mlle. DPaola- 
voi id acting are v much what t! \ last r, ! 
‘ Merle can hardly be consid 1 much of addition to Mr. Grau 
Mile. Mary Al has not ye le her appear On tl 
Mr. Grau must feel that he has1 1 mistake in bringing it t 
1 lar op s his first effort IIe 1 ] ré chorus and i ed or- 
; i, la very fair company If he would bring out a number of the : 
s, with the music of which everybody is familiar, and which do not . 
re acting of the first order to make them succeed, he could probably fill 
Standard Theatre without difficulty night If he i t- 
mpting to do is to make French opera thoroughly respectable, and to fill his 


he same sort of audience that fills Wallack’s or Booth’s, he is 
} 7 


taken. French opera can never be made in New York tho- 











‘ prope! and thoroughly attractive at the same time, and Aimée’s for- 
mer manner of managing the business—that is, giving a large number of 
\ ind thorou; -amusing operas bouffes—was much better than 





hay 


ive got the reputation 


Mr. Grau's plan of giving two or three operas which 





of being pcan go. 
a awn Tennis,” by Mr. Woolf, has proved a 


} 


success. It can hardly be call and the author calls it a ‘* Peculiarity 


in Two Acts.””. Todescribe what is done on the stage would be an impo:- 





natist Who endeavors to in- 





volve the other characters of the play in all sorts of compromising situa- 


tions, by imposing upon their credulity or vanity, and a recently-married 


nan who afterwards takes the part of a woman. The first of these parts 


is taken by Mr. Digby V. Bell, who was, if we remember aright, one 





of the singers at the Bijou Opera House last year, an actor and singer 
of a good deal of ability, fhe second is taken by Mr. John How- 
o has a considerable amount of talent. Owing to the dra- 


tists maneeuvres all the relations of all 





ally confused and involved in the most hopeless obscurity. Incidentally 


what is called a ‘* New and Original Operettina” is introduced, founded 


] 
on the rhyme of Jack and Jill. Where Mr. Woolf got this from we 
know ; but where he discovered his original score would be much harder to 
As he says the music is new and original, we are bound to believe him ; 
but many of the airs are either strang i i 


not that of the author of the ‘‘ Mighty Dollar.” The humor of ** Lawn 


] { +} 
iy mimetic, or eise the o 


fennis "is abundant, but generally of a very simple character. The tone cf 


play may be described as that of the comedies usually performed by the 
San Francisco Minstrels, and everybody knows that it is a tone which is very 
popular. ‘The singing is very fair throughout. 





-——A descriptive paper upon primary public education in Greece contribut- 
| py} | ] ; 

ed by Dr. S. Antinopoulos to the J/ixzerva contains matter of interest for 

Western readers. It briefly summarizes the laws governing the foundation of 


state and private elementary schools, and appends a catalogue of societies, of 


various composition and scope, which undertake to further the cause of educa- 
tion by establishing schools in Greek districts under Turkish rule—schools for 


the poor, like the London ‘‘ ragye d sc hools,”’ even schools for workin rmen, 





and soon. The Royal Decree of 1834 is still in force by which communal 
schools with a modified system of ‘‘ mutual instruction” (the teachers instruct- 
ing the two higher classes and monitors the lower) were instituted. The 
course of instruction which is arranged for children from seven to twelve in- 
cludes: ‘*Catechism, elements of the Greek language, writing, arithmetic, 
explanation of the weights and measures adopted by the legislature, linear 
drawing, and vocal music ; if possible, the elements of Greek geography and 
history and of the natural sciences ” ; twice a week gymnastic exercises under a 
teacher, and practical lessons in agriculture and gardening, with special atten- 
tion to the cultivation of trees, silkworms, and bees; girls to be ‘ practised 
in pursuits suitable for women.” 





The constitutional policy of relig 
ration is conformed to by a provision which allows parents or guardians of 
other than the established religion to teach their children at home in the cate- 
chism of their respective creeds, unless the number of such children in the 
schools warrants the appointment ofa spec ial teacher; but whether taught at 
home or at school they are obliged to pass an annual examination before a 
committee containing members of their creed. Private persons may found 
schools by obtaining an authorization of the Minister of Worship and Publi 
Education, which must be granted on presentation of a guarantee of capacity 
and morality from the proper prefect. All such schools and teachers, how- 
ever, are superintended by the state as directly as the communal schools. 


According to the decree, education is compulsory under penalty of fine, but 


+ ™ ® - 7 
this provision has never been executed, chiefly owing to the lack in some 


instances of any communal schools. The educat 


onal societies referred t 





consist of ‘‘ The Children’s Friends Society,” founded in 1837, for girls i 
which also supports elementary schools in some of the poorer nmunes 


the ** Asseciation for the Propagation of Greek Literature,” founded in 18& 
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which maintains schools in the Greek « ntri er | } 
‘Friends of the People Society,” fow 1 in 1865, whic! t 
i hools for worl gmen; the ‘‘ Literary Ch “7 f I 
n 1865, wi work res] to our \ M ( ’ 
‘ ciat | . 1i “op Infant Sc] ho * Hel 
Prof LA 1873, Vv t t 
— oF ‘ f f 
\ ks o hing,” and ric n K wt f 
nal work 
Those who have r 1 Ebert \ G ! ‘ ] 
Mittelalters im Abendlat the first 1 of wl eX ( ] 
gne, was published at Lei in 1874, will ] ) r that the { 
volume has recently appeared th title History of 1) lat 
Literature from the time of Charlem to th Charles the Bal 
(Le p72 } ( W Vogel ISso Anorl \ \ 
complete the history of the Carolingian per t 
history of the national literatures ( tl ( ! ) 
the death of Charles the Bald nd the eighth, t 
the Latin ; eil ] nail l, to t] n { { t | l 1 t 
ume fully sustains the exp tions 1 1 by the t I ' l by 
th ne profound research and luminous met] . will { { 
ruide thr rh tl tangle of ecclesiastical liter \ 
lieved by an interesting chronicle or life of a l \ 
inder Charlemagne Ea r ine after his d t\ 
ref re tiol es] lly valuable are t} ] t 
red through the work, of sucl lely | \ \ l 
Diaconus, Rabanus Maurus, Joh es S gs 4 ‘ We 
express an carne t wish that 1¢ ut] 1 v lis i 4 any 


LADY LAURA 


*° “FSHERE isa reli 


AN AGNOSTIC’S TRACT 





humanity that ings (syste of | phy, scte 
art, and industry) as the reli: 1 used controlle ! 
ast. It is much simpler tha n t tl me t 1 ] ler 


or like the religions of the past itis made up of devot ! sel rifice, 


s 


nust not stop there. We must go t Ly All that man ‘ 1 of 








! | t v f 
God he must ask henceforth of his fello All that man believed G e 
in the past he mu-t himself be in the future Phat is the new covena We 
must be gods on earth or we shal®be eternally condemned for having hinted 
that there is no God in heaven.” 

Thus speaks, preaches, or rhaps es Ca ira Gu sup, if a 
lady so wordy can be said to sum ) vthing { M Chr ; 
tract For after all ‘ Lady Laur t! ] e to the 
religious novel, is in p (we s] c S ) tr Miss 
Christie is, w her sh 1oOWs it or not, a di ‘ one, of 
the whole line of edifying story-tellers of who Mrs O)} I] 1 Nore, 
nd Mrs. Sherwood were the 1 esentatin the pas ‘ Ir l, 
here is son juaint in Miss Ch f yi | nt 
dissit rity to the revered f 5 of ‘ . lik r writk 
with a dist t purpose. With her, as wit! t ] of he le is the 
really impor matter to thew whatev y to tl She 

; j , 
like her predecessors, exhibi ilar 7 t lucing 
edifving reflect s. She must par us for ing that w 1 we hear of 
Cassandra's ‘little 1 in which she SO Oj ! ly to have 
written down for the ul 1 f her cousin lot ef eloquent prav- 
ers addressed to no G tibly 1 led of one John, tl 
pious man-servant of ‘The Fairchild I umily,” who was so well provided 


with devotional material that when Master Henry fell (through his in 














nate If SSil » the } rs W i ma was Wi 1 difficulty SAVE Irom 
ex it fo im at once produced (from A/s little book, 

hymn 1 prayer appropriate to the occasion. Not Yr 

s Christie essentially diff t, as might at first sight appear, 

from that of the older writers. She is as much bent as was, say, Mrs. Sher- 

wood on converting h lers to ‘‘ the truth She is as earnest as any re- 

ligious writer in warning men and women against the snares of the world and 

the flesh, even if she can hardly be said to think much of perils arising from 

the d She, in nmon with every moral teac! cautions those who will 

he ler against falling below their own ideal. Her whole attitude in re- 
: ‘rne, the young free-thinker, who, after an early manhood, 

rificing his prospects to his principl ppoinis, through want of cour- 

. 1 decision, the hopes of his vouth, is verv much that which Miss Sewell 

r ss Yor rht occupy to > MM im ied cl whose later 
e disappointed the hopes grounded the religious fervor of his early year 

pan 


‘Lady Laura. By Mary Elizabeth Christie! In gvols. Strahan & C 
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‘ ] \ ! t cor 1¢e! S prine pic a ly 
- 1 ‘ wil ‘ feel sympat] h their kind 
| 
‘ - l for tl r} VS. ihis eriion is und 
> tri ‘ for the ¢ ial sis for the rel 
. tt very asset of partial truth, sugge 
| n¢ n ¢ y H ‘ — hy +} +} 
I Liln | lid l! bear Che capacity for sy hy l lf 
f - < truth, there is mi I] mic ith whi no one « 
\ MM ( | J ne o tt v1 Whoever wishe ‘ 
l miss such terms as mankind, humanity, and the like ay 
- i li rd ichinite hun | hi brother, 3) Ne he Is 
, in friends, or h tance. Can he candid] 
, t t with such definite, concrete, fles] d- d human | »j 
p erar | e, Wholly in sympathy? We 1 ] Vv Whet mi be the ai 
! M ( !] I Christie herself is like other writers, far nearer the truth in her 1 
\ ‘ h ter t in her morai platitudes. ¢ indra, who is the prop] 
i 
{ ol on coid terms with her sister, d pl ih mother i 
} "i r fathe 1} ontemptuous af for tl usin whom sl 
NY ( ' Which in real life would cer ] he mpatl 
I 
\ { Foy | | ( i ho h robl l her of her lover i HM, l 3 t 
\\ ‘ | ] t t tte t, even wl ccessful, to ext l ' IK 
i: ( ( i . \ ] f lly increase the i R i {« ! thy w! 
, " fairly ect to be rather the weak t the stre f the; 
) 7 | \ ‘ 
— " M \nother feature, and in some respects the most striking feature, 
We { 1 1 tear r is the bol nowledgment that men need } 
Mice ¢ t | 'e that 3 ia n't doz it hep, To be unhappy is to ber 
| tu t , wn t lief y | d ( I, t »] ve ie h rt l i. to ] ve one’s lif tui 
that t h i. i th l \\ t l People wzust be | | * This doctrine contai fary 
if p! t the good effects of calamity or afflic 
‘ . \I ( ’ ] i () t t i ] t « on t ] this rel of 1} nanity, v 
c } \ f ll NI ] l self- rifice 1 « ad j 1 S ire | pine \ 
M S \ | reed Bune fter all, if it exist at all, must be the p t id rticular happin 


| liarity of y odd the ex] uf e the } het Hardly a personage in her tale i happy. ¢ 
| ly that i ) | t ect t it of ordinary relie 1 n ral 4 id h caused tl mise y of those she lov Her two ] 
‘ ion ent ic if too ve se ( indra o mally, indeed, in | way, unhappy By what may be termed a fiction of 1 
l h one, f M \ ¥ h es t ly I Is Supposed to attain I \ But even Miss Christie feels the 
t \ i ft hoy nd fear ** Prot n to be utterly unreal. | has lost her own faith and has gait 
ne, LY » Maur , ‘that whereves d whenever we meet he r. She is parted for ever from Cassandra, her bosom friend. Sh« 
‘ reafter, if tl | fler, pi me that w W en once driven to the brink of the grave by jealousy which certair 
1] your ¢ , I shall se ie lich irning withir dk v that not groundless. She knew or must have known that her husband re) 
wry of God has no parted from y “It would perhaps be wiser | of his marriage, and cursed his blindness in not recognizing Cassandra’ 
if formers who h thrown off ¢ logical beliefs would, even at periority until it was too late for him to ve Any won i 





r! ical sacrifice, ‘4 | ex] ) still, we t this lan- | position of Lady Laura would feel he to wretchedness. I 


been 


} 
i 


pretend that she could have ppy. It is vain to 


sugye 
\ 1 authoress to pr yn her hearers the obligation of - xisting religions do not secure human happiness. The reply is obviou 
vati t highest 1 best part of one’s nature. The essential feature do not profess to secure happiness in this world and they do h 








. I i 
teaching is t m yy which it propo to ver ele- hopes of it in another. The rel imanity is intended to secur 
mankind Its tl that that man once ked of God |] lessedness of human beings whiie living in the only world of which i 
t ask henceforth of his fe Lt the motive power by wv 1 cognizance. If it fails in this it fails of at least half its promise. N 
1 are to | tirred 1 elevated is sympathy. It is not, in short, an un- it be said that the miseries depicted in ‘Lady Laura’ are 
just summary of M Christie’s doct: t y that sympathy with n the vicious constitution of society. Some may be traced to ° 
is hencefor to perform the part of faith in God, | that such sympathy, the greater number are surely due to the very ature of human bei: 
1] vy n t ds tl sery of m kind, is to form the religi ol Given the facts of the « eS, is almost impossible to see how a m: 
humanity Maurice could have failed to cause misery both to Laura and Cassand 
Now, to ar itside critic the obvious remark at once sug itself that When, moreover, you once turn your mind to the question of individual 
the preac! ft religion of humanity stand at a great disadvantage a Di , a doubt arises whether the apostles of the religion of humanity 


compared, say, with the Methodists Phese religious revis ts ap] {to | not really at war with the nature of things? Every sensible per 

timents of which the mass of their audience admitted the force. The lan- dmit that men do care for the welfare of their neighbors, and that d 
ot t retorme! themsely , no do ibt, that tl r h re wer rate egotism is not in gene ral conducive to individual happiness. But eve 
dead, unbelieving 1 the lik But such terms, tl natural and one not blinded by a theory must also admit that a care for one’s own 


tru 1 th e in which they were used, conceal the fact that ninety-nine | piness, one may say a predominant care, is also an essential part of the « 
t of every hundred of the mer 1 women who traced their new birth stitution of man. Is it at all clear that the best or wisest men will, in 
to the evangelical movement admitted, in theory, the soundness of the prin- long run, adopt the creed, and still more the practice, of arduous self-sacrif 


les to which r teachers appealed Phe task of Wesley and his friends | which Cassandra preaches with such fervent confidence? She, in comm« 


( | ne thing holds good, in its degree, of all modern reformers) | with teachers of very different schools, does not allow nearly enough for ¢! 
vas to give new life to admitted truisms ; they were not called upon to estab- trength of the position held by men who form no elaborate theory of 1it 


idity of doctrines which their audi did not in any sense be- who admit that much is uncertain and that something or even a great di 


ry . sand - if arant 1 bios He nev l¢ , : “a but at the i ey a a | ea . , a 
A rie . wh in a A a . tl. CAN NOL | : tO due to others, but at the same time act more or less consck usiy on the vi 
I oO b fs whi he has himself ceased to share. [le preaches what, that each person must, avoiding all extreme theories, seek his own happine 
¢ 4 an ] het! rl ) | + c : Sas : » av} 1 
m favor view, is a new religion, Whether h gain ac- through the free development of his talents and capacities, in a world whe 
’ . ’ Loos +} ' ’ ’ " X . , . a 
tor { very el f his faith ts ¢ od \t any the best happiness is capable of but very imperfect attainment. 
a ast : 1) 61 ; ' 
| \ » 1 upied 1 n | ing th vahidily of 1 rincipies : 
re : i 4 ae : i i It's common sense and can't be sin 
lifferent 1 less favorable standing-ground than that occupicd To take it as we findit; _ , 
. , . i , oa . eles 23 a » take pleasure in, 
by the preacher whose whole efforts are directed to the task, sufficiently diin- " he pain, try not to mind it 
: 
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CAMPAIGN BIOGRAPHY.* use It 15 in en i ray 1 care that i 
, 4 { 4 t ~ , 
4 { i i | W ol i tos . 
cS i t 
| i ple \ h can } g or ' 
1\ 
\\ ! ! 4 - 
Phey r { | from the nec f Age 
| tial re ti f i ] ] 1 the | f : ; 
1 ! t t ‘\ T ! ‘ 
n » the per l t tne! 1 fre \ ~ 
i , 
1 , 3 ¢ ) \ 
li reat ¢ y, ecomes the duty of the « pal l 
‘ = f } ‘ ‘ \ } 
" } ] ol l l } ‘i y 
( eer out | ich mat Ss as re i i - . : 
’ } ‘ +} ‘ 
x ] , 1 | 1 ] yw (i rai As ‘ i 
1 way that it will appear that the he - 4 : : , i 
: 41 , , } thi 1O%« not i I $ \ t Ss { G 
everythi y that as gore el e, the ¢ l : - 
) n found **in -_ 
ndidate’s act r thoughts, 1d wore ive I I \ - 
> but that the Garfield f y } } me } 
, , ] Liles 4 ' rit ‘ rae il i \ 4 { ( I 
l unexpected result of a throw of the political ; ; 
; t of one k lor ano ! las | | \ \ : won 
yield as goou ecamp n iO- ; : ' 
2 : : ‘ 
! vy developed spe en Of At i »m 1 this \ 
p! to promise Mr. 7] rot at the tim I I : . : 
‘ to his pre nt comm ling po \ 1 { p ¢ 


idental candidate, and Mr. Hayes was tier aeeares a ee -_— 
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i 29 , te, fhe fact ist very littl 1 ‘ 
his account of the Republican candidate's : ; . 
, f : ; Gr ] Garfield was born in log () : 
i O uch ta ¢ C \ Ve ; 
; ; mstances and surroundi 
) ( ] ion 1 ert ly morc l Ne- : 
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Kirke states that t is t ! of a careful gathering ifting of 
material dui per { y teen years, in all of which time I have 
it ely known 1 closely observed the career of this m interesting 
an among the pu men of tl intry.”" Ir. Kirke gives the early facts 
in General Gar I's ] 1 great detail, and we have been particularly 
pl l with his man of treating what we may call the tow-path period 
inh ect’s | It was, it ms, while he was engaged in the job of 
chopping twenty-five cords of wood for a farmer in the township of Newburg, 
for which he was to 1 ve the paltry 1 of $7, that his imagination wa 
fired by the distant view of Lake Erie. He had already made himself 
familiar with the contents of such standard works as ‘ Sinbad the Sailor,’ the 
I f Emin Criminals,’ the ‘ Pirate’s Own Book,’ and Marryat’s 
novels Vi] volumes had their natural effect, and while chopping his 
twenty-fi ls of wood he began to dream of life upon the ocean, and 
letermined t fs t into th great world and « it for himself a des- 
tiny—where carving is easy—on the breast of the At | he - 
nounced to I r his intention of beginning life 1 sailor, and shortly 
fter rds | , walked seventeen miles to Cleveland, and, going to tl 
1 , t wnon the h Lol pier al d looked out on th great lake 
he i ind foa iw and ro g in broken W l about him. He watched 
i ping up the white bi 1 and gliding back, singing a low hymn among 
th lining stones or muttering hoarse cries to the black rocks along the 
shore, and then | lL n the white sails that were dancing about all over 
i som. Ilis mother’s little cottage and the lonely woman herselfi—even 








then, it m , seated in the open doorway, looking up the road for his com- 
i faded fror sight as he gazed, and he stepped down upon one of the 
4 ’ Py 
to F VCSS( ihis vessel, it seems, was a *‘ fore-and-aft schooner” with a 
lrunken cay who w probably much more like the pirates that young 
Garfield had read al than the author of the ‘ Pirate’s Own Book’ would 
have admi 1. On the boy’s application for employment on board the cap- 
tain drove him th hooner with a volley of oaths But this rebuff, Mr. 
Kirk ys, ‘*did not his lor ¢ for the sea He saw that ‘‘ he must 
ROR Tine Cee = —_ te eee lec] t ] 
» through an in yp » &a that the quarter-deck was not to b¢ 
reached except by su ive steps upwar ** As the lake v 
ocean, so the il was » to the lake, and he would 
canal.” We are compelled to say, after an examination of Mr. Kirke's 


volume, that sceptical rea 


is the result of seventee 


ders may be inclined to doubt the statement that it 


mirable 





1 years’ labor ; but it is unquestionably an 
i 


campaign biography, whatever period was occupied in its preparation, The 


military portion of it is 





onlv rivalled by that of 
Mr Ich vs inh 
‘taken rely from the 
I idk \ ** \NIaxim 
n ed hit li very Ww 
in his vol 5 
4 nN maxim 
Science,’ we find the 
i h of infants to the 


sin of Adam, but to bad nursing and ignorance, 


particularly good. The author’s military style is 
General Brisbin. 
preface that his book 


is a compilation of maxims 


ican nominee for the 


utterances of the Repub 
is a much-abused word, and Mr. Balch has per- 


ie latitude in its use. Many of the quotations con- 
re no more maxims than the contents of standard 
For instance, at page g, under the head of 
following: ‘‘We no longer attribute the untimely 
"while 
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Nation. 





| Number 797 


under the head of ‘* Railroads” is given this sente ‘“* The American peo. 
h { he | ive, 1 t oti has done mucl 
* The fol ing can hardly be called a patriotic m merry 
‘ 1s \ i lat und 4 rit tl { 
i l t kt I i s that Mr. Gar 
} ee f , ‘ . 
} Y ‘ of « ‘ ffectivens 
} , ’ ; 
\ y i t t y tl he has id In Con ss have taken the form « 
) t ] 
V1] eraphies of General Haneeck, as we have stated above, are main} 
occ with his military career. They are written more simply and 
l cinatively than mo t of those devoted to General Garfield, and, of our 
imple a unt of a fighting general's career is the best. His civil record 


sti'l to be made, and it seems hardly worth while to say much about 
branch of the biographies now. His biographers, from the wa 
they have done their work, seem to have abandoned at the outset all ide 


1 
t 


rival candidate. Perha 





entering into the usual competition with the ps, af 
looking over all these volumes, the chief feeling left in the reader’s mind 
that of simple wonder that such a crop should be produced once every { 
years in any civilized country. ‘They bear to literature somewhat the relat 
that a stump speech bears to oratory. The audience is large and atte: 
he subject is exciting ; the interest is intense while it lasts. But it cannot 
last long. ‘The life of campaign literature can be no longer than the « 
paign itself. One short month and the stump speeches will be forgott 
ind and nd the campaign lives will be waste paper. Some one vw 


have been elected, and whoever he is, of one thing we may be pretty certain, 


that he will not much resemble cither of the dolls labelled ‘‘ Garfield” 
- 


‘* Hancock,” whose lives are given in these volumes 


TCHIHATCHEF'’S ‘SPAIN, ALGERIA, AND TUNIS.’* 


"TS HE series of letters addressed by M. Tchihatchef to the late Michel 
ier, and which under the above title constitute a large « 


volume of six hundred p heartily welcomed, not on 





ges, will be 


specially interested in the countries of which they treat, but by all wh 
desirous of obtaining ample information concerning a portion of the eart] 
surface about which they have been hitherto more or less ignorant. The ol 
of the work, it will be inferred from the preface, is to present its readers w 
the impressions de vovage of a traveller whose mind is free from the pre 
ceived notions which so frequently encumber the observations of tow 
and therefore to present in their natural light the aspects of countries wi 


ns have been more or less influenced in their narrations by natior 


] 
histor 





reimdice 
rejyu 1ices, 


bearing directly or indirectly on his subject, whether contained 


published volumes or collected in the transactions of learned societies, 


gether with the desire to impart mainly that which is new, has given his wv 
a vigor and freshness which eminently distinguish it from the large major 





lar books of travel. I 


Chapters i. and ii. briefly summarize personal ¢ 





‘s in the more interesting portions of the Iberian peninsula, and af 


limpse of some of the most characteristic traits of the Spanish peop! 
rheir reserved and dignified bearing both in public and private life, and tl 
profound sentiment of respect which they entertain toward each other and f 
strangers, are sharply contrasted with the habits of other ci 


Tchihatchef’s eyes, repre 





ind more especially the English, who, in M. 
( phase of civilization while at home in the streets of London and qi 
4 


> moment their fect have touched the shores of the Continent. 


nother th 


thrust at American manners is contained in the remark, p. 16, ‘*‘ 


OSS] 
n’est pas en Espagne qu’on verrait dans les réunions parlementaires les dey 
tés prendre de telles poses que la salle, vue d'er 


autant de jambes que de tétes presque au meme niveau.” Chapters ii 


xix., devoted to Algeria, constitute the bulk of the volume, and will 
found particularly valuable from the number of suggestive comparisons wh 
the author’s careful studies have enabled him to make. 

Contrasting the results of British colonization in British India with thos 
of French colonization in Algeria, M. Tchihatchef does not fail to see a ve 
decided advantage in faver of the latter, and therefore repels with sor 
warmth the assertion made by many, and notably by the French themselv 
that France is The brilliant f 
ture of Algeria is to be inferred from the rapid strides which statistics pr 


as yet unequal to the task of colonization. 


tohave marked the progress of almost every branch of industry connect 
with the improvement of the people and the country. The remarkable 
vance in the state of agriculture, which previous to the French occupats 
was beneath consideration, is most obvious in the fact that the expo: 
tation of grain and pot-herbs, which only commenced in 1871, reached 
1876 the value of 50,000,000 francs. The number of acres devoted to th 


cultivation (20,000 hectares in 1850) was estimated in 1875 at about 7,500,006 





* ‘Espagne, Algerie, et Tunisie. Lettres 4 Michel Chevalier. Par P. de Tchihatchef, Correst 
p2rg yer - 
tut de France.’ Faris: Baillicre et Fils. 12> 


jant de !'Insti 
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The author's intimate acquaintance with the most recent ma- 


haut, laisse apercevoir 
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ey 


Cae? 


Oct. 7, 
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‘The 


2.000,000 heetares). Although the present mining industry represents bu 


1880] 





e fraction of the total development of which it is capable, the retu 
ifteen years covering I 73 show results v , if ne ite i - 
those derived irom t data of agricul ertheless ¢ 
actern | iO} made to expand t! re ( ( t] colons i 
] eral ] luc n, Which in 1859 was \ ( t onlv 860,000 f 
t rly ¢ yO0O ft ( n 1573 Lhe ¢ of 1 \ ( isl - 
ived from the metallic mass of Mokra, were estimated in 1574 at 500,- 
o tons (460,000,000 kilegrammes). Public instruction is said, on the 
hority of General Chanzy, to be, as regards the European population, on 
° , c ’ ‘ 
r with that in the most advanced of European countries, the total num- 


ber of pupils in the primary and secondary schools being upwards of 69,000 


it of a total foreign population of 353,000, or 


about seventeen per cent. 





fhe indigenous population, on the other hand, numbering nearly 3,000,000 





ils, counts but 23,000 students, or about one-thirteenth of one per cent.! 
An i resting fact in connection with the population of Algeria is that 
\ b ] ! D 
rought out by the J/ontleur de [Algerie (1877), which states that at the 
resent rate of increase the non-French European element will very shortly 
€ | } : 


yass the French, so that in 1887 the French will number about 


221,000 
author, who 


of 


military authority, is a firm admirer of the government of General Chanzy, 


ouls, and the other Europeans together about 250,000, The 


decidedly favors, at léast for some short future period, the maintenance 


as well as of the general himself, and deprecates the attempts made by the 





» government to meddle in the affairs of the colony, more especially in 
ts religious matters. 
M. 


rolory 
geology, 


ummarized in chapters xviii. and xix., and in the pzices justificatives at the 


fields of 


extent 


the 


to some 


Tchihatchef’s scientific observations, which embrace 
meteorology, and particularly botany, and which are 


end of the volume, will be equally appreciated both by the specialist and by 
the naturalist in general. Perhaps the only objection that can be raised against 
the author’s numerous and valuable observations, largely derived from his 
own personal investigations, is the tendency to lay too much stress on the 


‘ 


assertions of those whose researches would as yet scarcely entitle them to 
rank as first-class authorities. Thus, in reviewing the question of glacial 
phenomena (p. 430), the author, an anti-glacialist, finds ample confirmation 
of the views set forth by him in ‘ Une page sur l’Orient’ 


of Kingsmill (‘‘ Inaugural Address to the Shanghai Royal Academy,” 1377) 


in the observations 


and Campbell (‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society,’ 1879), the last 


s the assumption of a general glacial epoch as such a 


of whom rejec 
of the Tertiary period, and denies zz ¢ofo a cosmical explanation of gli 
phenomena. ‘The alleged absence of direct evidence of the existence of 
uch an epoch in Algeria, China, and Asia Minor ought not to be considered 
as summarily disposing of the question, and, indeed, it would be difficult to 
harmonize Mr. Campbell’s views as to the restriction of the last glacial period 
to the European continent with the evidence afforded by the United States. 
In like manner, in treating of the formation of the Sahara (p. 418 e¢ seq.), it 
as though too much importance were attached to the theory of M. 


appears 
; to the continental origin of the desert, inasmuch as 


Von 
in the basin of fossil marine shells by MM, Desor and Charles Martins (cited 


ie] the discovery 
by M. Tchihatchef) ought, in addition to other evidence, to place beyond 
doubt the former existence of a sea in that region. 
In addition to the purely scientific reflections scattered throughout the 
] ) g 
t fail 


‘ 


On p. 362 the author cites 


volume will be found others of a more general character, which cann 


to be appreciated by all classes of readers, in 


support of the theory advanced in his ‘Asie Mineure,’ as to the modern 





origin of hydrophobia, the fact that this affection was unknown in Algeria 
prior to the French occupation, and calls attention to the equally rema le 
circumstance that in Constantinople, far excellence the city of dogs, the 


canine race enjoyed perfect immunity from rabies up to the time of his visit, 





twelve years ago. Equally interesting, perhaps, will be found the state 
of Africa 
tered 


ting this 


ment, on p. 442, that the camel was almost unknown in the north 


previously to the Christian era, its presence even in Egypt being ren 
somewhat questionable by the complete absence of figures illustra 


animal on any of monuments of the Chapter xxi., 


] 
mught 


forward in favor of and against the Roudaire plan of submerging a por- 


the ancient country. 


relating to Tunis, embraces a careful summary of the arguments br 
tion of the northern desert. Doubtless many who are in search of a new 
winter resort, and of a locality where life may be conveniently prolonged, will 
be attracted, by the enthusiastic accounts of the climate of Algiers, to a 
where, according to Dr. Bertheraud, the number of centenarians is compara- 
tively nine times as great as in France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Sweden. 


It is to be regretted that a work of such importance as the one bef 





should yot have received a more accurate rn vision before its final publi 
especially ought more care to have been bestowed upon the correct orthogra- 
phy of foreign names. On p. Ig we note ‘‘ Subaran” for Zurbaran, and on 
Pp. 35 and 36 ‘‘ Neaper” for Napier. We would 
“ Descloizeau [x],” p. 390; ‘‘ Marsch,” p. 412; ‘‘ Riadorf” 


1 — | o> —_ 
also call attention to 


for Rixdorf, 


Nation. 2 





ins, p. 4 
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zmeuel I A Biograp! Sketch, with \\ 3 
and Correspondence. By <At James Syr { F.R.S.N.A (New 
York: Harper & Brother TSso | \ ( y of lec 
tions from Lover's writings in verse and prose, most of which are to be found 
elsewhere. Ten of the poems, howe, ‘ v first ] ished by Mr. Sym 

i Che biographical part of the v ne “is v = nec t- 

y the case with an author who had s eventful ] s | Lover 
Mr. Symington is not particularly wel CX ' ( 
for admiration, for the t 1] et with 
what is a fair example ‘ \ | er, 
etcher, lyric poet, mu t! 
Such an enumeration of am: of for- 
midable array of well- | , 
seldom falls to the lot of { vw y 
the late Samuel Lover, a I \ “ 
ered with versatile geniu w eve wl | 
genial, and lovable as he was largely and rarely gifte ll *Ald h 
not now generally known to the public, his | ighest art achievements we S 
miniature portraits.” For various rea , howe chief] t | 
Irish peasant-so1 (with what Mr. Symin n calls ir u L of 
love, patho d hum ) that his name will liv | l 
doubtedly true, but it is open to doubt whether fifty years heng t wi 
known, except to stu lents of literature, that Lover \ either | i « ¢ 
novelist, or dramatist. 

Lover was born in 1797, in nd died in 1868, in the Is] f Jer- 
sey. Ile was twice married, and at one ps ‘ \“ id- 
venturous to cross the Atlantic 1 make ‘ tray i 
country. As a young man he was a mem! f I che Club 
which Lever founded ; but he never 1 ‘ L« to Ger \ 
and it may be suspected that the humor whi he i rt } . 
ings of that association was even more purely Irish t ! { its ator 
Che name of Lever he | le rwhich ¢ t fre tly 
noticed between the Irish literary activity of the early ] of t cen 
and that which made its appearance at the same time in England Lhere 
could not well be two writers more \ v different i iracter 1 capacity 
than these two; but if Lever played the part of an Irish Scott, as the author 
of romances which answered the same purpos Anglo-Irish lite re that 





Scott’s novels did in English, Lover wrote songs which in a certain wavy bore 


























the same relation to Hibernian literature that Moor lid to English letters 
Phe similarity between Moore and Lover has occurred to1 y critics, and 
Mr. Symington devotes a good deal of sp to a con 1 between the 
two, To Mr. Symi n’s think Lov 1 SEVE : ss 1 higher 
than Moore, Moore havi gn e fancy t 1 rad Moore, tl 
polished, bright, and sparkling, seldom dived ( ‘ He could 
certainly in * Lalla Rookh * breathe an rd Ori nosphe 

port himself in it like ‘a creat native and i 1ed » the el it 
however pleasing, his tales are lay-figure reproductions rather than creations. 
We often studied art aim at sce tin M He is then some- 
what like a fine I: NS s of her « Is and ving solely with a view 
to exhibit their s flash. His verse is like R s music, light, airy, 
and popular, but seldom deep, ... In Lover’ssongs in nation fuses the com- 
monplace with the grave or the gay, raising it i thed in of art,.. nd all 
is borne along in tide of sor His ural vy ef the heart, ten- 
der and true, and speak home ¢o the heart, instead of merely appealing to 
sentiment and pleasing the ear. . . . Andif Moore be Rossini, Lover is 
more like Mozart."’ This comparison, it seems, Mr. Symington communi- 
cated to Lover during the latter’s lif 1 he ] received from 
Lover in reply. Lover agrees with always modest 


that there is more Moore's 






elody, and that in writing verses to be sung, not merely 
nt perfectly 
what 
Moore 


over and his biog aph r fail to see 


e two 





difference between th songstel 


’ ’ as ‘ 1 


possessed, unless we are greatly mistaken, an infinitely greater power and 
range th Lover. Tlowever much we may criticise Moore’s lack of nature 


genuine sentiment, or object to his artificiality, he is within his own 


limits a master of expression and of sentiment; and this can hardly be said 
of the author of ‘‘ Molly Carew.” Lover was always more or less an amateur 
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h t gift of melody t ! ual degt i] WV tht, | 
| ‘rful in its effect from i very sweetly 1 lu 1, clear, expr 
tr Like enul Irish n of his t he gave w witl restraiit 
to | wn ¢ mis, and is said to have sung the ‘*‘ Angel’s Whisper” with 
the t kling down his f The mged to a sentimental period 
i m race and timental ling. Since his day the position gi 
to sk I i 1 ] wholly cha ged In the effort to re ] peri 
of execution sentiment lmost been ished In reading tl ccount of 
I r’s life we go to | riod in w 1 mu without sentiment S 
for the cultir 1 |} ne ll. We may have gained something 
which Lo gen rd ot | é On the « hand, have we not 
] { m 
7 lt ler s By C. Cor Pacitu Edited Wm. I 
A] A.M Prof r in the Unive y of W ‘ (Lost ( i < 
Heath. 188 Lhe ‘ Agricola’ of Tac in respect both to 
id literar tyle, Is » wholesome l Tas ling a bo« th tn ts of 
scholars to est li lh the orrect text ; furnish all need comi t ! be 
espe illy commended Nor can it | i that the reasonable 1 ments 
of Amer! 1 read have heretofore been satisf orily met Che ed of 
Prof Anthe d Tyler, however they may have been judged a genera- 
tion ag re certainly far short of what teachers and pupils now look for 
while the recent edition of Mr. Stuart is but one in a series of Latin books to 
wh ! th little refer ] the pe l or tl ichts « I sty! of tl part ular 
author, a Procrustean st rd of pilation and of minute nmatical 
treatment has been applied Prof r Allen’s superior attainments in Latin 
holarship and Roman archzeology, his habit of histo 1 research, and hi 
practical acquaintance with t tual needs of pupils exceptionally qualify 
him to elucidate the ‘ Agricola,’ and, all in all, his book marks a clear ad- 





vance in the history of classical editing among u 
[he introduction contains the life of Tacitus, somewhat meagrely told 

Che public appearance of Tacitus as advo > for the province of Africa and 
his appointment to pronounce the discourse at the obsequies of Ve us 
Rufus are points of too great interest to be omitted The date suggested for 
the birth of Tacitus is earlier than the one (§4 A.D.) held by most investi- 
gators, and the new view is certainly ingeniously supported ; but there are too 
nm tantalizing variables in the problem to admit- of a conclusive lution 
In deciding upon his text the editor has acted with intelligent « rvatism, 
di from t manuscript readings only when he felt forced to do 

d es giving reasons for his deviations. The textual c of 
the ‘Act 1’ is so bad that the tempt 1 to offer what Tacitus might have 
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é And in pter x the insertion of son Licutt seem ) 
\re not thougl ind nta tisfied by regarding duraz 
! inatives, and ipplying (mentally, of course) the substantiy 
e! In tl commentary historical and archzological points are treat 
“ 1 1 fulness, while comparatively slight attention is given to elem 
1 mM letails Phis is certainly a change in the right direction, 
W r needs the many references to the various grammars and the opi 
slations in the editions above referred to is not yet ready to read 7 tt 
h much profit or ¢ yyment. As illustrating the editor’s excellent we 
refer to his note on Mons Graupius, chapte1 x., and to his clear versi 
ft ymmewhat tangled battle-piece in chapters xxxv. and xxxvi. 
\ 10r feature which we have noticed in no other edition is the doi 
vy with the v typographical spacing which often rudely separates closel; 
1 chapters. Of course, the division into chapters at all is a mod 
isleading devi Here it is pleasing to the eye that such whe! 
har ue of Calgacus and the apostrophe to Agricola are kept togeth 
The I 1 part of the book is in execs it taste, and the proof-1 
to have been done with unusual car On page 3 74 houl 
p We trust that Professor Alien will speedily carry out his intent 
f editing the ‘Germania,’ and that these two treatises, unlike though tI 
i thems sand requiring very different editorial treatment, may for 
( ce’ e appear as a single volum 
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Have 1880.)—We heartily congratulate Yale College on having formed 
is of what we hope may become in time one of the important coin 
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t Yale, pu lished under the rvision of the late Hlenrv Champio 
1°63, | reprinted in the catal before us, we learn that for many ye 
previous to 1860 there were a few coins belongi to Yale College depo 
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hreepence For a long time supposed to be unique, its value is not le 
ed by the recent discovery of a similar piece in Boston, which puts the g¢ 


ineness of the issue beyond a doubt.” In 1854 Mr. Thomas H. Johns, 





Canandaigua, N. Y., left by will a sum of money to Yale College, the cory 
tion consenting, however, to take over as part payment a collection of 
tween seven and eight hundred miscellaneous coins. <A better location be 
eht desirable, the collection was moved to the college library. In 15¢ 
he llection w irranged by Mr. F. P. Brewer, and at first incr 
rapidly f i contributions. The catalogue first published was a gener 
f tl hole collection, and described 2,402 specimens. ‘This was follow 
I tw rs later by a supplement of four pages, prepar d by | 
Brew made to the ancient coins in th 
lection | yruary, 1505. 
[he the Greek and Roman coins now 
possession of the college, making a total of 3,328, and we refer numismati 
to the tabulated statements showing the increase of the collection given 


page iv. Lckhel’s system has been adopted in the arrangement of the Gre 
coins ; in this arrangement the ‘‘ Greek Imperial” have been included. ‘‘' 


pecimens of the coinage of the early Romans the collection is lamentably « 
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ss fully represented. angement of the imperial series, in 
il sequence under the various emperors by whom the coins we 
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1, is the ordinary method and the one used in this catalogue. 
fectly agree with Dr. Edwards as to this system being prefc 
under mint-marks, a system which ought never to be a 
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tion being naturally that found in the legend. Should Dr. Edwards at at 
time be called upon to issue another edition of this catalogue, we woul 


strongly recommend to his 
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the Atlantic but not of the western, such as ‘‘ Premonitory of wind are the fi nace rie j 


heaving seas,” and ‘*‘ When he [the sun] begins to travel wit 








terous north winds periodic then fall on broad ocean”; but far tl largest BOOKS OF THE WEI 
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number of the rules relate to phenomena which are as impotent to aft wea. | “eters. 170 
her incid tro] A, » human ix ‘ : Armsby (H. B., Ph.D.), Mar t Cattle-Feeding nha V S 
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the inclination of the moon’s crescent, the ‘‘ char of tl 1 n t , I N ( 
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